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CUTTING THE COST 


T HAS been the policy of the Ministry of Education since 

1945 to allocate each year a certain amount of capital to be 
expended on school building. In order to spread this expen- 
diture equitably throughout the country, the Ministry have 
requested local education authorities to submit annual building 
programmes for approval. These building programmes are 
normally dated from 1 April of one year to 31 March of the 
following year. 

The Ministry have been kind enough to prepare for us each 
year an abstract of the Catholic school building projects included 
in these local education authority building programmes, and 
we have done our best to keep the Catholic community in- 
formed of the progress of Catholic school building throughout 
the country by publishing the annual lists under diocesan head- 
ings. In THe CLercy Review for February 1959 I was able to 
give a survey of the Catholic projects included in the local edu- 
cation authorities’ programmes for the year 1959-60. They 
included fifty-nine school projects at a total estimated cost of 
more than £4,590,000. 

After the publication in December 1958 of the White Paper, 
Secondary Education for All: A New Drive, the Minister announced 
that he was launching a continuous building programme for 
primary and secondary schools covering the five years from 
1960-1 to 1964-5. He said that it would be the Government’s 
aim to get work costing £300m. started in the five-year period, 
and that the first part of the programme covering the years 
1960-1 and 1961-2 would be settled as quickly as possible. The 
first part of the work has now been done and the Minister has 
announced his approval of the local authorities’ building pro- 
grammes for the first two-year period. It is estimated that the 
projects in the 1960-1 programme will cost £55m. and the 
1961-2 programme £60m. 

In July 1959 the Royal Assent was given to an Education 
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Act whose purpose was to enable the Minister to increase grants 
for voluntary school building from 50 to 75 per cent of the cost 
involved. Now that details of the Catholic projects in the two 
building programmes referred to are available, it is evident 
that the Government’s concession in the form of increased grant 
has come only just in time. In the 1960-1 programme we have 
a total of 108 schools at an estimated cost of £11,008,281. In the 
1961-2 programme the number of schools is 102 and the total 
estimated cost is £9,678,625. This means that in the first stage 
of the new drive for secondary education, we shall be expected 
to begin work on 210 schools and to undertake expenditure 
amounting to at least £20,686,906. The cost to the Catholic 
community, if a full 75 per cent grant is paid, will not be less 
than £5,171,726. In fact it is unlikely that a number of schools 
included in the list will rank for 75 per cent grant. 

The Ministry’s two lists according to building programme 
dates and under diocesan headings are as follows:1 


WESTMINSTER 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools £ 


Middlesex, Uxbridge, Ickenham Secondary Modern .. 151,008 
Middlesex, Ealing, Cardinal Wiseman Secondary .. 42,333 
Middlesex, Heston and Isleworth, Archbishop oe 

Secondary .. 42,333 
Middlesex, Ashford, Cardinal Godfrey Secondary «+ 42,333 
London, Kensington, Cardinal Vaughan eee 2? 

(Boys) ; 136,620 
London, Hackney, Kenworth Road ‘Secondary .. 154,440 
London, St Marylebone, St Edward’s Primary os 43,335 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Hertfordshire, Hemel Hempstead Primary .. 


London, Westminster Cathedral Primary .. 
London, Islington, St Joan of Arc Primary .. 


1 Estimated costs marked * are provisional only. 
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BIRMINGHAM 

1960-1 Building Programme 

Aided Schools 

Staffordshire, Wednesfield Primary 
Warwickshire, Cubbington Primary 
Warwickshire, Olton Primary 
Staffordshire, Stafford Secondary . 
Birmingham, Selly Oak/Harborne Area Modern 
West Bromwich, Hateley Heath Primary 


Special Agreement Schools 


Birmingham, Bishop Challoner School 3% --  42,775* 
Walsall, Dartmouth Avenue School sy .. 158,558 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Warwickshire, Alcester High School i -- 107,702 
Burton-upon-Trent Secondary School + -- 100,188 
Smethwick, St Philip’s Primary .. ad os «= - 74528 
Birmingham, Ladywood Secondary a -. 148,104 


Staffordshire, Newcastle Secondary .. 158,558 
Birmingham, Perry Common Junior and Infants os - 49492 
Staffordshire, Cheadle Secondary 140,844 
Birmingham, St Thomas Aquinas Grammar School 

(Boys) “ -» 123,420 
Birmingham, Erdington Abbey Modern Secondary -»  90,000* 


Special Agreement Schools 


Birmingham, Archbishop Masterson Modern (Boys) .. 46,728 
Birmingham, Archbishop Masterson Modern (Girls)... 46,728 
Stoke-on-Trent, Birches Head Secondary .. .. 158,558 


BRENTWOOD 
1960-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Essex, Hornchurch Grammar j 
Essex, Walthamstow, St George’s Secondary 
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1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Essex, Colchester Secondary 
Essex, Dagenham, St Peter’s Infants 
Essex, Woodford Secondary % 


CARDIFF 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Herefordshire, Hereford Primary .. 
Glamorgan, Port Talbot Secondary 
Monmouthshire, Pontypool Secondary 
Merthyr Tydfil, Merthyr Secondary 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Glamorgan, Barry/Penarth Secondary és -» 133,584 
Cardiff, Cyntwell Secondary es a -» 133,584 


Merthyr Tydfil, St Mary’s Primary oe -+ 475432 
Swansea, Swansea R.C. Secondary whe »»  150,000* 


CLIFTON 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Gloucestershire, Cheltenham Secondary .. 
Wiltshire, Swindon, St Joseph’s Secondary .. 
Bristol, Withywood Primary ois be 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Wiltshire, Salisbury Secondary .. ‘i -» 107,702 


Bristol, Lawrence Weston ve i -. 147,886 
Gloucester Secondary .. “on «+ 150,029 
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HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Durham, Billingham Secondary .. 

Durham, Bishop Auckland Secondary 

Durham, Newton Aycliffe Primary 

Durham, Peterlee Infants’ 

Durham, Stockton, St Bede’s Secondary ‘ 

Northumberland, Ashington Secondary Modern 

Northumberland, Bedlington Secondary Modern 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Westbourne Avenue Secondary 
(Boys) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Westbourne ‘Avenue ‘Secondary 
(Girls) : 

South Shields, Whiteleas Primary .. 

Sunderland, Southwick Secondary (Boys) 


Special Agreement Schools 
South Shields, St Cuthbert’s School 
West Hartlepool, Catcote School (Boys) 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 

Durham, Leadgate Secondary .. 
Durham, Stockton, St Mary’s Secondary 
Durham, Blaydon Secondary a 
Durham, Tudhoe Secondary ‘ 
Northumberland, Gosforth East Primary sii 
Northumberland, Gosforth Secondary Modern 
Northumberland, Hexham Secondary Modern 
Northumberland, Whitley Bay Secondary Modern 
Northumberland, Willington Quay, Holy Cross ees 
Gateshead, High Lobley Secondary ‘ 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Benwell Secondary Modern 
Tynemouth, Marden Primary 
West Hartlepool, Catcote Secondary (Girls) 
Durham, Stockton, Hardwick Primary ‘ ‘ 
Northumberland, West Denton, Hillheads Secondary... 


£ 
151,008 
151,008 
47,432 
32,186 
151,008 
68,534 
100,188 


140,844 


140,844 
36,300 
151,008 


92,450 
133,584 


197,472 
151,008 
151,008 
100,188 
47,432 
97,284 
50,820 
80,150 
54,208 
100,188 
184,404 
29,700 
133,584 
47,432 
80,150 
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LANCASTER 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Preston, Ashworth Grove oe (St se —, 
Lancashire, Lancaster Secondary . 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Cumberland, Maryport Junior and Infants . . 
Lancashire, Fleetwood Secondary .. sé 
Lancashire, Fulwood Secondary 

Westmorland, Kendal Secondary . 

Carlisle, St Bede’s Primary 

Preston, Garstang Road (St Thomas More) Secondary 


1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Bradford, St Blaise Secondary 

Bradford, St Joseph’s Primary es ‘ 

Leeds, Our Lady of Good Counsel Primary 

Leeds, Sacred Heart Primary as ‘ 

Leeds, St Nicholas Primary 

Sheffield, Granville Secondary School a 

Yorkshire (WR), Wath Junior Mixed and Infants 

Yorkshire (WR), Harrogate, St Robert’s Junior Mixed 
and Infants . ‘ 

Yorkshire (WR), Castleford/Pontefract Secondary 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Barnsley, Athersley Primary 

Bradford, Edmund Campion Secondary 

Bradford, Grammar School at Tong 

Bradford, St Brendan’s Primary 

Leeds, Grammar School (Boys) .. 

Yorkshire (WR), South Kirkby, Moorthorpe Junior 
Mixed and Infants .. 

Yorkshire (WR), Bingley, Cottingley Secondary 


£ 


197,472 
241,032 


37,268 
140,844 
140,844 

47,916 


47,432 
238,128 


68,244 
47,432 
41,276 
96,558 
475432 
197,472 
37,268 


65,219 
177,144 


47,432 
106,409 
241 3032 

47,432 
184,404 


40,000 
65,000 
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LIVERPOOL 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Lancashire, Knowsley, Cantril Farm Junior and Infants 

Lancashire, Leyland St Mary’s Primary .. ; 

Bootle, St Monica’s and St Robert Bellarmine’s Secon- 
dary “" 

St Helens, Red Rocks Secondary ad 

Liverpool, Cardinal Newman Secondary .. 

Liverpool, Speke All Hallows’ Secondary (Boys) 

Liverpool, Speke All Hallows’ Secondary (Girls) 

Liverpool, St Clare’s and St Charles’ Secondary 

Liverpool, St Hugh’s and St Bernard’s are 

Liverpool, St Malachy’s Secondary 

Liverpool, St Michael’s Secondary 

Lancashire, Chorley Secondary .. a 

Lancashire, Newton-le-Willows Secondary . 

Lancashire, Orrell Secondary de ‘ 

Lancashire, Prescot, Our Lady’s Secondary 

Liverpool, All Saints’ Secondary .. 

Liverpool, Our Lady of the Assumption Secondary 

Liverpool, St Bonaventure’s Secondary 


Liverpool, St Gregory’s Secondary 
Liverpool, St Pius X Secondary 
Liverpool, St Margaret Mary’s 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 

Lancashire, Knowsley, Cantril Farm Secondary 
Bootle, Netherton Secondary (Girls) 
Liverpool, De La Salle Grammar School Boys) 
Liverpool, St Nicholas Secondary 
St Helens, Folds Lane Secondary . 
Lancashire, Halewood Primary 
Lancashire, Halewood Secondary 


MENEVIA 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided School 
Flintshire, Flint Primary 


£ 
96,558 
42,350 


197,472 
227,964 
197,472 
52,272 
52,272 
100,188 
107,702 
100,188 
33,708 
140,844 
148,104 
133,584 
140,844 
38,385* 
38,385* 
45,120* 
35,065 
38,385 * 
38,385 * 
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1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Anglesey, Anglesey, Holyhead St Mary’s Primary 
Carmarthenshire, Llanelly Secondary 


MIDDLESBROUGH 
1960-1 Building Programme 

Aided Schools 
Yorks (N.R.), Redcar, St Mary’s Infants .. 
Yorks (N.R.), Thornaby Secondary Modern 
Kingston-upon-Hull, St Bede’s Primary 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Marist College 
Middlesbrough, St Mary’s College 
Middlesbrough, St Mary’s Convent 


Special Agreement School 
Middlesbrough, Stockton Road Modern School 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Yorkshire (E.R.), Beverley St John’s Primary 
Yorkshire (N.R.), Richmond Primary 


Yorkshire (N.R.), Scarborough Secondary Modern * 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Holy Name Secondary Modern. . 


York, C.B., St Wilfrid’s Secondary (Girls) 


Special Agreement School 
Middlesbrough, St Thomas’ Secondary Modern 


NORTHAMPTON 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Bedfordshire, Luton, Stopsley R.C. Junior .. 
Cambridgeshire, Cambridge R.C. Secondary 


27,951 
50,820 
65,340 


197,472 
100,188 
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1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Bedfordshire, Bedford Primary . 
Buckinghamshire, Langley Primary 
Northants, Corby, St Brendan’s Infants 


Peterborough Joint Board; Peterborough Primary 
Great Yarmouth, Secondary Modern 


NOTTINGHAM 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Leicestershire, Hinckley Stoke Golding ern 
Leicester, C.B., Scrapstoft ‘ 
Lincoln, C.B., Ermine Estate Primary , 
Nottingham, C. B., St Bernadette’s Secondary 


Nottingham, C.B., St Catherine’s Grammar ‘Seoondary 
(Girls) ws 


1961-2 Building Programme 

Aided Schools 
Derbyshire, Ilkeston Secondary Modern 
Derbyshire, Littleover Primary .. 
Nottingham, Newark Secondary Modern 
Lincolnshire (Kesteven), Grantham Secondary Modern 
Nottingham, Worksop Secondary Modern .. 
Lincoln, C.B., SS. Peter and Paul Secondary Modern... 


PLYMOUTH 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided School 
Devon, Torquay Secondary 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Devon, Newton Abbot Primary .. 
Devon, Parkstone (Poole) Secondary Modern 


65,000 
59,290 
47,432 
111,835 


123,420 


107,702 
47,432 
50,820 
50,820 
50,820 
47,520 
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PORTSMOUTH 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided School 
Bournemouth Secondary 


SALFORD 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Salford, St Andrew’s Secondary .. 
Lancashire, Swinton and Pendlebury St Charles Primary 
Lancashire, Worsley Primary 

Lancashire, Worsley, St George’s Secondary _ 
Blackburn, St Joseph’s Secondary (Girls) 
Bolton, St Cuthbert’s Secondary .. 
Oldham, Modern Technical School No. 2 
Manchester, Beverley Street Secondary 
Manchester, Fairfield Road Secondary 
Manchester, New Moston Secondary 
Manchester, St Francis Primary .. 
Manchester, St Ignatius Secondary 
Manchester, St Pius Secondary j 
Lancashire, Darwen Secondary 

Lancashire, Horwich Secondary 

Lancashire, Longridge Secondary .. 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Manchester, Knutsford Road Secondary 

Manchester, Wilbraham/Withington ‘ 
Lancashire, Farnworth Our Lady of Lourdes s Primary 
Lancashire, Heywood Primary .. 

Lancashire, Stretford St Anne’s Primary 

Lancashire, Whalley Secondary .. 

Rochdale, North Rochdale Secondary 

Rochdale, St John’s Primary Rs 

Salford, South Salford Secondary 





SHI 


Ch 
Ch 
Bir 


177,144 , 
37,268 Mi 
47,432 
81,500* Ch 

100,188 

IOI 9491 

184,404 

197,472 

241 3032 

194,568 
96,558 $0 
96,607 

242,541 
97,284 K 

140,844 St 
97,284 C. 


140,844 K 
197,472 Si 
47,432 
42,350 S 
475432 5 
220,803 
197,472 
47,432 
213,444 b 
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SHREWSBURY 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Cheshire, Crewe Secondary Modern 
Cheshire, Crewe St Mary’s Pri 


imary 
Birkenhead, Our Lady and St Edward’s ‘Seoondary 
(Boys) wi ee we 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 


Manchester, Peel Hall Primary .. os o>  479:492 
Manchester, Newall Green Secondary vi -- 46,464 
Cheshire, Timperley Primary “ “6 -» 475432 
Cheshire, Weaverham Primary .. “s -- 26,257 
Salop, Wellington Secondary Ae “3 -» 97,284 
Birkenhead, St Anne’s Secondary on -» 140,844 
Stockport, Brinnington Primary .. “4 -» 67492 


SOUTHWARK 
1960-1 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 
Kent, Dover Secondary .. 


Sussex, West, Crawley, St Wilfrid’s Secondary 
Canterbury, New R.C. Secondary School 


1961-2 Building Programme 
Aided Schools 

London, Eltham Area Secondary . es -» 154,440 
Kent, Medway R.C. Secondary School ie 169,884 
Surrey, Maldon and Combe, Richard Challoner Secon- 

dary ° «+ 42,398 
Sussex, East, Haywards Heath Secondary oe -» 107,018 
Sussex, West, Shoreham St Peter’s Primary 2. gage 


This is far and away the biggest programme of school 
building as yet undertaken by the Catholic community in this 
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country. It brings the gross cost of our building effort since the 
war up to a total of £58,107,948. The following table brings up 
to date the figures which were included in THe CLercy REview 
for February 1959. 


Total Costs Total 
Diocese approved 1960-1 
por 60 1947-62 


£ £ £ £ 
2,776,401 612,382 162,892 3,551,675 
4,605,808 654,599 1,205,783 6,466,190 
1,293,350 278,404 293,546 1,865,300 
388,775 428,300 464,600 1,281,675 
623,970 138,385 405,617 1,167,972 


1,695,241 1,396,394 | 1,505,028 | 4,596,663 

1,258,233 438,504 752,432 2,449,169 

2,892,183 778,045 731,709 | 4,401,937 

7:9915343 | 2,005,247 755,823 | 10,752,413 

T 262,770 475432 73,689 383,891 
MIDDLESBROUGH 979,058 694,722 486,771 2,160,551 
NORTHAMPTON 854,601 144,232 237,602 1,236,435 
NOTTINGHAM .. 1,058,221 406,977 355.114 1,820,312 
PLYMOUTH .. 733846 97,284 134,552 305,682 
PORTSMOUTH .. 507,337 148,104 — 655,441 
SALFORD ~ .. | 5,257,033 | 2,133,617 1,154,681 | 8,545,331 
SHREWSBURY .. 2,147,186 268,620 453,145 2,868,951 
SOUTHWARK .. | 2,755,686 337;033 505,641 3,598,360 


Totals .. | 37,421,042 | 11,008,281 9,678,625 | 58,107,948 


The 1959 Education Act will mean that our school building 
costs are in future to be cut by almost a half, but it is obvious 
from the figures quoted above that a very heavy burden still lies 
on the shoulders of the Catholic community. The vast sums 
included in these programmes should be looked upon as an 
incentive to all concerned to save unnecessary expenditure in 
every possible way. With a dozen years of school building ex- 
perience behind us, we should now be aware both of the various 
ways in which expenses can mount up and the various ways in 
which savings can be effected. According to the latest figures 
published by the Ministry of Education in the report, Education 
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in 1958, we have already completed 287 building projects pro- 
viding 83,370 school places, and we have 452 projects in build- 
ing programmes which will provide another 134,490 places. It 
would be immensely useful if the experience and information 
gained in building these projects could be pooled so that mis- 
takes made in the past are not repeated and successful pro- 
cedures and experiments become more widely known. 

I should like to suggest that experience shows the truth of 
most of the following conclusions: 

(i) Long delays occur in the completion of final accounts. 
Under R.I.B.A. rules the promoters are able to retain 5 per cent 
of the cost of the project. The Ministry of Education, however, 
retain 10 per cent of the grant to which the project is entitled. 
Until final accounts are completed a considerable amount of 
capital is locked up uselessly in this way. 

(ii) For those projects on which final accounts have been 
completed, it is nearly always found that the final costs are not 
only higher than the original estimate but frequently exceed 
the contract figures. Prolonged negotiations with the Ministry, 
the architects and the contractors are usually necessary before 
the additional costs are agreed and admitted. 

(iii) Where money has to be borrowed interest charges are 
higher than necessary through the failure of the promoters to 
make the best use of the Ministry’s machinery for paying grant 
in advance of the payment that promoters are expected to make 
on each architect’s certificate. The procedure is set out in the 
Ministry of Education’s Administrative Memorandum No. 456, 
paragraph 40. 

(iv) When tenders are received, showing a higher figure 
than that permitted by the Ministry of Education, reductions 
are made, chiefly through sacrificing the quality of finishes in 
the school and very rarely by a careful review of the plans and 
design. 

(v) Variations in design are made without proper calcu- 
lation of the increased cost which will be involved. 

(vi) In many cases work is begun before detailed drawings 
have been completed by the architect and, therefore, with Bills 
of Quantities which are no more than an “intelligent anticipa- 
tion” of what may be required. This means that much of the 
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work which is done requires to be re-measured with consequent 
increase of cost, if only for the quantity surveyor’s fees. 

It is very probable that other instances will have occurred 
in which the cost of a school building project has been higher 
than was anticipated through some fault in organization or 
planning. It seems highly desirable that a clearing house for 
information of this kind should be established, and that either 
on a diocesan or on a national level the experiences of the past 
should be used in order to prevent the recurrence of unnecessary 
expenditure, and to ensure the most economical completion of 
future work. 

We may take some comfort at the thought that this problem 
of unnecessary building costs is not restricted to voluntary school 
building. It has been discussed by architects, quantity sur- 
veyors and contractors for a number of years, and was the 
subject of the recommendations made by the Robertson Com- 
mittee on Tendering Procedure and of the Simon Committee 
on the Placing and Management of Building Contracts.1 

Fundamentally we need detailed cost planning of all build- 
ing projects, if possible to the last detail, before building opera- 
tions begin. The governors and managers of schools and the 
clergy generally should be acquainted with some of the litera- 
ture produced by the Joint Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors and the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers.? 

There still remain the problems which arise in connexion 
with individual school building projects. Perhaps the most 
common of these concerns the proportion of the cost which 
should be borne by the local education authority for the pro- 
vision of kitchen and dining accommodation and facilities for 
medical inspection. Under present arrangements the Ministry 
of Education use what is known as the “rough justice” formula 
in apportioning costs between the promoters of a voluntary 


1 These reports are obtainable from the Royal Institute of British Architects or 
the Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders, 
82, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, at a cost of 6d. per copy. 

2 A particularly useful ar is entitled “Plan before you Build: A Guide 
for all who put Building Work in hand”, published by the Joint Consultative 
Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders, at a cost of 3d. per copy. 
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school and the local education authority with regard to these 
facilities. The formula is a simple one which gives a fraction of 
the total cost represented by the permissible superficial area 
used for meals and medical inspection, divided by the total 
superficial area of the school: 


permissible area 


x total cost 
total area 


In a number of cases it has been found that this formula works 
to the disadvantage of the promoters of the school, mainly 
because the fixed equipment and fittings in the kitchen are so 
much more costly than those which are provided in the school 
itself. It is suggested that the formula should be revised in such a 
way that the cost of fixed equipment and fittings should first be 
subtracted from the amount of the building contract, and only 
the remaining balance divided in accordance with the “rough 
justice” formula. 

It is probable that in many other cases promoters of volun- 
tary schools have incurred costs in providing furnishings and 
fixed equipment which should be the responsibility of the local 
education authority. 

In general it may be said that the most economical way of 
building schools is that which was discussed at great length at a 
Conference for Architects, organized by the Catholic Education 
Council at St Mary’s College, Strawberry Hill, in 1957. Success 
depends on the closely supervised cost planning of each project, 
and the method is set out very fully in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s Building Bulletin No. 4, entitled Cost Study, available 
from H.M.S.O. at a cost of 5s. 6d. A less technical account of 
what is aimed at is contained in the Ministry of Education’s 
pamphlet No. 33, entitled The Story of Post-war School Building, 
also available from H.M.S.O. at a cost of 3s. 6d. In view of the 
enormous cost of the building projects we are expected to under- 
take in the next two years, it is worth making every effort to 
save expense wherever possible. A saving of 1 per cent on the 
cost of the building projects in the 1960—2 building programmes 
would mean an economy of more than £20,000. It is quite 
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certain that with efficient cost planning and proper supervision 
a much higher rate of saving could be achieved. It might well be 
worth while to establish some form of national building office 
for this purpose. Tentative efforts have already been made in 
the diocese of Salford and they are producing very satisfactory 
results.} 

In the near future further opportunities of cutting down 
building costs will occur when the remodelling of our existing 
school buildings becomes practicable. The Ministry of Educa. 
tion have already published an important circular dealing with 
this point.? 

It is for this purpose that the Catholic Education Council is 
making plans to organize another Architects’ Conference to be 
held at St Mary’s College, Strawberry Hill, from 27 April to 
29 April 1960. The Conference will be conducted in conjunc. 
tion with the Building and Architects’ Branch of the Ministry 
of Education and it is hoped that diocesan authorities as well 
as architects and quantity surveyors who are concerned with 
the building of Catholic schools will be able to attend and will 
profit from the lectures and discussions. 

%& GEORGE ANDREW, 
Bishop of Salford 


1 Further information can be obtained from the Building Office of the Salford 
Roman Catholic Diocesan Trustees Registered, 74 Quay Street, Manchester, 3. 
The building officers are the Rev. G. Larkin and Mr B. Flood, A.R.1.¢.s. 

* Circular No. 10/59, The Remodelling of Old Schools, H.M.S.O., 1s. 
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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 
xv. FATHER PERSONS, S.J. 


F ONE were to look for a single work of Elizabethan times 

of which it might be said that this book made martyrs, the 
most obvious choice would be Fr Persons’s Christian Directory or 
the Book of Resolution, as it was first entitled. In plan it is little 
more than an elaboration of the “first week” of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St Ignatius, on creation, sin, judgement, heaven and 
hell, with some of the exercises of the “second week” added, 
use being made of the meditation on the kingdom of Christ and 
—the most original part of the work—a very considerable ex- 
pansion being made of considerations which could hinder reso- 
lution, where something can still be recognized of St Ignatius’s 
meditation on the three classes of men. In origin the work is 
obviously the result of Persons’s own spiritual progress from the 
time when he made the Spiritual Exercises (at Louvain in 1574) 
after throwing up his post as Dean of Balliol, through his studies 
in Rome and his brief experience of the mission with Campion. 
At one point he speaks of having conferred with some priests in 
England who had impressed upon him the need for meeting the 
danger of atheism, and thus in the first part of his work he gives 
a useful exposition of the reasons for accepting the existence of 
God and a section entitled Proofs of Christianity. 

It is not the originality of its topics that commends the book 
but its style, and the power Persons shows of compelling his man 
to listen and take heed. In a now-famous essay the late Pro- 
fessor Phillimore wrote (Dublin Review, July 1913: 1-26) of the 
tradition of vigorous prose passing from More to the exiles of 
Elizabethan days, Allen and Persons and Campion, while the 
native performers in England went floundering after Lyly. R. W. 


1 These sections were inserted by Persons himself in his second edition and were 
not always printed in subsequent editions. I quote in this article from the edition 
of 1650, and have modernized the spelling throughout. The problem of counting 
the manifold editions of Catholic and pirate Protestant presses has recently been 
handled by Miss J. Derrick in a London University thesis (1954). The Huntington 
Library Quarterly, XXII (1959), 271-300, has a full account of “The Protestant 
version of Persons’s Christian Exercise” by Robert McNulty. 
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Chambers accepted his claim and made more of it, but in the 
last twenty years there have been signs of a reaction setting in, 
So popular was the work at its first appearance in 158) 
that it may be said to have swept over England like a bush-fire, 
There was a dearth of spiritual writing from the prophets of the 
new reformation, and the Book of Resolution exploded in a void, 
The Anglicans were so nettled that one of them, Edmund 
Bunny, pirated the work, removing as far as he could all traces 
of Catholicism (confession, vows of religion, mortification), and 
dedicating his theft to Sandys, the Archbishop of York. 

Fr Thurston, s.j., did the fundamental research on the use 
made in Elizabethan times of Fr Persons’s book when he was 
studying “‘Catholic Writers and Elizabethan Readers” in The 
Month sixty years ago (vol. LX XXII [1894], 457-76). The most 
impressive piece of evidence he could produce was a letter from 
the printers of the pirated (Bunny) edition to the Privy Council 
late in 1585: 


Whereas a book called The Resolution was first allowed to be 
printed by my lord Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace, and 
after, according to the charter of our company under the great 
seal of England, entered in our Hall Book to be the copy of John 
Wighte, bookseller, upon condition that we your poor orators, 
namely Nynian Newton, Arnold Hatfield, John Jackson and 
Edmund Bollifant, should be the only workmen thereof—which 
being the most vendible copy that happened in our Company 
these many years would have kept us in work for a long time— 
but to our great hindrance and prejudice, as also to the loss of the 
owner of the said copy, Joseph Barnes, printer at Oxford, imme- 
diately printed one impression of the said book, notwithstanding 
that the said John Wighte for reverence and good-will to the 
University then sent his son to Oxford to buy the said impression 
of the said Barnes, and paid him ready money for it to his con- 
tentment, whereupon the said Barnes made faithful promise that 
he would never reprint the same book; and yet notwithstanding 
the said Wighte’s courteous dealing, the said Barnes, being fur- 
nished with money by him, forthwith printed two impressions 
more, contrary to all honesty and reason and contrary to his 
faith and promise; which others perceiving to pass without con- 
trolment, printed the same book, to our great hindrance, and 
thereby disfurnished us of work for the most part ever since. 
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If anyone has read that sentence to the end, he will see that the 
sanctimonious pirate-printers had been beaten at their own 
game by a printer at Oxford and by sundry others, and that 
this book of Persons was “the most vendible copy these many 
ears’. 
: Shakespeare may have read the work, for there can be no 
doubt it was known to the poets of the time, and there are other 
links between the two men. Quite apart from the matter of 
John Shakespeare’s will (that was phrased, as Fr Thurston has 
shown, in the very terms of a Christian testament printed and 
brought into England by the mission of Campion and Persons 
in 1580), there is the figure of Falstaff to unite them. In his 
Three Conversions of England Persons gave as part of the work a 
running commentary on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Upon the name 
of Sir John Oldcastle, whom Foxe had included as a martyr, 
Persons had something to say, pointing out that he was really 
no martyr but a figure of fun, much used by “‘comediants” 
upon the stage. This provoked a rejoinder from the Protestant 
historian and map-maker, John Speed, who bitterly attacked 
“this Papist and his poet” for their debunking of a Puritan hero. 
The evidence has been presented by Sir Edmund Chambers 
twenty years ago (William Shakespeare, I1, 213-18) but does not 
seem to have attracted Catholic notice. If a contemporary 
Protestant regarded the poet-creator of Falstaff as somehow 
kindred in spirit with the Catholic writer, one cannot think of 
them as complete strangers to each other. It may some day be 
the task of a literary researcher to find affinities of phrase be- 
tween the Book of Resolution and the plays of Shakespeare, and it 
can be no part of the present article to attempt this, but one 
may offer to such a bookish retriever a morsel to keep him 
going. In King Lear (I, ii) Gloucester is made to say to Edmund: 


I would unstate myself, to be in a due resolution. 


Now the word “resolution” had taken on for Elizabethans a 
special connotation from its use in Persons’s title, and there 
could be a bitter irony in the line, if one took it to mean: “If I 
were so determined in mind, the result would be to make me 
lose my nationality.” Of course, Gloucester does not, on the 
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surface, mean his words to be taken that way; he is expressing 
a purpose, not a condition, but at the same time, the wits in the 
audience could have taken him up that way. In 1608 the result 
of taking to heart the pleadings of Persons would have been to 
make a man almost an outlaw, with flight abroad his only 
safety. One cannot be sure, but in all the bitterness of the play 
there may be some gall left for this line of Gloucester’s. 

Persons had no illusions about the kind of writing that was 
needed to move his audience. Speaking of the style found in 
the Scriptures, he wrote: 


As great monarchs in their edicts and proclamations are wont 
to speak to their subjects, not in figures and rhetorical phrases 
but plainly, briefly and peremptorily, to shew their authority; 
so the Scriptures, to declare whose edicts they be, do use the 
like manner of style and phrase to all the world, without allur 
ing or flattering any man, and without respect of monarch, 
emperor, prince or potentate. ... And albeit (as I have said) the 
Scriptures do use this simplicity of speech, and do not admit 
that kind of painted and artificial style which human writers do 
so much covet, yet in persuading, instructing, moving of affec- 
tions and all other effects which speech or writing can work, there 


is no comparison (a thing most wonderful) between any other 
writings in the world and these. 


Mr C. S. Lewis in his literary history of the times has censured 
Allen for “not anticipating the short and easily intelligible sen- 
tences of Dryden”, and wishes to reject on this account the 
claim of Phillimore that the true style of English prose was 
kept by the Recusants, but by some aberration he does not men- 
tion Persons at all (though showing awareness in his chrono- 
logical table of the existence of Persons). Had he done so, it is 
hard to see why he should have given so much praise to Hooker 
and spared space for such insignificant writers as William 
Rankins. When Persons is in full cry there is no stopping him. 
Here he rails upon vanity: 


We rob and spoil all sort of creatures upon earth to cover our 
backs and adorn our bodies. From one we take his wool; from 
another his skin; from another his hair and fur, and from some 
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other their very excrements, as the silk, which is nothing else but 
the excrements of worms. Nor yet content with this, we come to 
fishes, and do beg of them certain pearls to hang about us. We 
go down into the ground for gold and silver, and turn up the 
sands of the sea for precious stones; and having borrowed all this 
of other creatures far more base than ourselves, we jet up and 
down, provoking men to look upon us, as if all this now were 
our own. When the stone shineth upon our finger, we will seem 
(forsooth) thereby to shine. When silver, gold and silks do glister 
on our backs, we look big, as if all that beauty came from us. 
When cat’s dung doth smell in our garments, we would have 
men think that we send forth sweet odour from ourselves. 


Dne.shudders to think what Lyly and his disciples would have 
ade of such a topic, how many creatures from the bestiary and 
how many quaint tropes would have disgraced the paragraph. 
Knowing that his book would work where he could not go 
himself, Persons put into it all that he knew. Foreseeing that 
his readers would need strength most of all, he enlarges upon 
e joy of serving Christ: 


Two that should pass together towards their country, the one 
to receive honour for good service done abroad, the other as 
prisoner to be arraigned of treasons committed in foreign do- 
minions against his Sovereign, could not be alike merry in their 
inn upon the way. For albeit he that stood in danger should sing, 
or make show of courage and comfort, and set a good face upon 
€ sei- # the matter, yet the other might well think that his heart had 
it the J = many a cold pull within him; as no doubt but wicked men have, 
e was when they think with themselves of the life to come. 

‘men- 

rono- vas he alluding to some episode of his own going into England, 
), it is eyhen he might have been feeling the cold pull at the heart? 
ooker (§02 the very next page he puts down what is certainly a piece 
illiam e! his own experience: 


sured 


y him. 


I can and do affirm thee upon my conscience before almighty 
God, that I have had conference with no small number of such 
persons as myself, and that to my singular comfort, in beholding 
the strong hand and exceeding bountifulness of God’s sweetness 
towards them in this case. Oh, dear brother, no tongue can ex- 
press what I have seen therein, and yet saw I not the least part 
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of what they inwardly felt. But yet this may I say, that they tha 
attend in the Catholic Church to deal with souls in the holy 
sacrament of confession are indeed those of whom the Prophet 
saith that, “they work in multitudes of waters, and do see the 
marvels of God in the depths”. In the depth (I say) of men’ 
consciences, uttered with infinite multitudes of tears, when God 
toucheth the same with His holy grace. Believe me, good reader, 
for I speak in truth before our Lord Jesus, I have seen so great 
and exceeding consolations in divers great sinners after their con. 
version, as no heart can almost conceive; and the hearts which 
received them were hardly able to contain the same, so abun. 
dantly distilled down that heavenly dew from the most liberal 
and bountiful hand of God. 


The quality of mercy was indeed not strained in his experience, 
He shows himself possessed of the true Jesuit spirituality, which 
was able to make apostolic work an aid to spiritual progres 
and thus to combine contemplation and action. 

Mr C. S. Lewis finds a “racy, fleering manner” in More and 
Latimer and others which he takes to be truly English and not 
due to any slavish imitation of the foreigner or of the ancients; 
one sees it in Persons, though more prominently in his contro- 
versial writing than here. Still there are touches of it, as when 
he exhorts the procrastinator: 


It is written among the lives of old Hermits, how that ona 
time an angel showed to one of them in the wilderness a certain 
fond fellow that hewed down wood; who, having made to hin- 
self a great burden to carry thence, laid it on his back, and, for 
that it was uneasy and pressed him much, he cast it down again 
and put a great deal more unto it, and then began to lift it anew. 
But when he felt it more heavy than before, he fell into a great 
rage and added twice as much more unto it, thereby to make 
it lighter. Whereat when the holy man mused much, the angel 
told him that this was a figure of them in the world, who, finding 
it somewhat unpleasant to resist one or two vices in the begin 
ning, do defer their conversion, and do add twenty or forty more 
unto them, thinking to find the matter more easy afterward to 
be remedied. 


Among his character-sketches there is this gem, on the vain- 
glorious: * 
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It is a miserable thing for a man to be a wind-mill, which 
grindeth not, nor maketh meal, but according as the blast 
endureth. If the gale be strong, he scourgeth about lustily, but 
if the wind be slack, he relenteth presently; so, if you praise the 
vain-glorious man, he will run, but if he feel not the gale blow, 
he is out of heart. He is like the Babylonians, who with a little 
sweet music were made to adore anything whatsoever. 


He must have been watching a Spanish pack-train the day he 
wrote out the comparison of the rich man at death to the mule: 


What a misery will death be to many worldlings when he 
cometh, who now build palaces, purchase lands, heap riches, 
procure dignities, make marriages, join kindreds, as though there 
never any end of all these matters! What a doleful day will this 
be to them (I say) when they must be turned off, no other wise 
than Princes’ mules are wont to be at the end of a journey; that 
is, their treasure taken from them and their galled backs only 
left unto themselves! For as we see these mules of Princes go all 
the day long, loaden with treasures and covered with fair cloths, 
but at night shaken off into some sorry stable, much bruised and 
galled with the carriage of those treasures; so, many rich men 
that pass through this world, loaden with gold and silver, and 
do gall greatly their souls in carriage thereof, are despoiled of 
their burden at the day of death and are turned off with their 
wounded consciences to the loathsome stable of hell and 
damnation. 


Mr Lewis found in Dryden an “unanswerable ease and gusto, 
which seems to cost the writer nothing, and kills with non- 
chalance’”’, and missed such a quality in the Elizabethan prose 
writers. But he might have found it in Persons. 

The Lady of Milan, Isabella Berinzaga, was to set going the 
new movement in spirituality that so influenced Bérulle and 
many others some little time after Persons wrote, but it is quite 
possible that he had seen her on the occasion of his passage 
through Milan. Later on, he was to play his part in restraining 
the efforts of those Jesuits who had made themselves her dis- 
ciples. His own inspiration was mainly scriptural and patristic. 
He had read widely in the Fathers and some pages of his book 
are taken up with translations from Augustine, Cyprian, Jerome 
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Victor Vitensis (whose comments on the Vandal persecutions 
made him an author most apt for the times) and sometimes 
Eusebius or Chrysostom. He drew from these sources that clear 
vision of the passion of Christ being continued in the life of His 
Church to the end of time. When he describes the apostles and 
disciples shut in the Cenacle after the Ascension, he might be 
speaking of the little bands of Catholics who had assisted at his 
Mass when he was living secretly in London: 


The whole City was bent against them; themselves were 
poor and simple people and divers of them women. Lands or 
revenues they had not to maintain them; nor friends at Court to 
give them countenance against their enemies. The name of Jesus 
was most odious; and whosoever did favour Him was accounted 
a traitor and enemy to the State. There wanted not, perhaps, 
among them who, considering the great multitude, would imagine 
with themselves what should become of them, where they should 
find to maintain and sustain them, what should be the end of 
that feeble congregation. For abroad they durst not go for fear 
of persecution; and continue long together they might not, for 
want of necessaries. Besides that, every hour they expected to be 
molested and drawn forth by catchpoles and officers. And albeit 
in these distresses the fresh memory of Jesus and His sweet 
promises made unto them at His departure, as also the delectable 
presence of His blessed Mother, and her often exhortations and 
encouragements unto them, did comfort them greatly, as well 
may be supposed, yet to them that by human reason should 
ponder and weigh their present state and condition, it could not 
choose but seem hard and no ways durable. 


It was the custom in the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus to have some extracts from the Christian Directory read 
publicly at retreat time, a custom which seems to have survived 
until after the middle of the nineteenth century, but when the 
work was first read in the refectory of St Omer or Liége, one 
can well imagine such a passage being received with profound 
emotion. If one wished to find the influences that went to pro- 
duce the sober, matter-of-fact, yet deep piety of the English 
Recusant, it would be right to count this work among the prin- 
cipal. Theologians say that God may sometimes require heroic 
virtue in those whose whole duty is the keeping of the com- 
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mandments without any added obligation of the counsels, and 
one might fairly say that the persecution of Elizabeth and James 
was such a time for Catholics. The work that Persons compiled 
had therefore to be, not an appeal to the cloistered and to those 
under vow, but to the plain men and women of England on 
whom the weight of persecution fell. The copies of this work 
that were smuggled in by Barking Creek or Langstone Harbour 
or at King’s Lynn, or ferried to the shore from some merchant- 
man as it passed up the Tyne, in their turn set up another 
traffic, this time from the shores of England to the seminaries 
abroad, of men who had seen what Persons saw and were ready 
to prepare their Pentecost. 

As a translator, Persons had qualities which might have 
helped the work of his friend Gregory Martin (himself no mean 
stylist), who was wearing himself out with the work of trans- 
lating and annotating Scripture almost at the very time that 
Persons was writing the Christian Directory. When he cites passages 
from Scripture, he seems to have made his own versions for the 
occasion. Thus he has to render a passage of Hebrews when he 
is speaking of the following of Christ: 


As He by fighting and overcoming was exalted to the throne 
of His Father, so shall we be to His throne for the like reason. 
Upon which cause and most comfortable consideration St Paul 
foundeth himself in his Epistle to the Hebrews, when he exhor- 
teth them so earnestly to the like fight in these words: “Shaking 
off from us all weight or clog that may hinder us, let us by 
patience run unto the combat offered unto us, with our eyes 
fixed upon the author of our faith and fulfiller thereof, Christ 
Jesus, who setting before His eyes the joys of heaven, and con- 
temning the confusion (or worldly shame) that might thereof 
ensue, sustained the cross and thereby is come now to sit at the 
right hand of the seat of God His Father.” 


Gregory Martin was himself a notable writer of English, though 
his modesty in not presuming to judge of the meaning of obscure 
passages made him leave them in their obscurity and so lost 
him some men’s favour. His letters from exile to his sister and to 
those whom he was hoping to convert show what he could do 
when not fettered by the text of his author as it lay before him, 
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and it is to be hoped that some day they will be reprinted. § 
John’s and Balliol, Martin and Persons, both must have had 
reason to read often in the great tome which contained the 
Works of Sir Thomas More, the publication of which in 155, 
had been one of the great achievements of the Marian restora. 
tion. We know that Persons did, for in his (manuscript) history 
of the Reformation in England he transcribes long passages from 
More to illustrate his tale in its earlier stages. The Greek and 
Latin which Persons had first acquired in Oxford and then 
polished in Padua and Rome, had taught him to abate some. 
what the abundance of More and to thrust sharper with his 
shorter sentences, but the feeling for the language that was in 
More passed on to the younger men. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that Persons was not very 
original with his Directory, and that he borrowed much of it 
from the Christian Exercise of Fr Gaspar Loarte, s.j. The Protes- 
tant publisher of this latter work, W. Leake, who issued the 
book from the Sign of the Crane in St Paul Churchyard in 1594, 
claimed on his title-page that it was “‘the first ground and 
foundation whence the two treatises appertaining to Resolution 
were made and framed by R.P.”. Describing the book in a 


Preface, Leake said: 


It was first written in the Italian tongue by a certain Jesuit 
friar who was named Gaspar Loarte, and afterwards more at 
large wrought upon and handled in more plentiful discourse by 
Robert Parsons, Englishman, yet a Jesuit likewise, living beyond 
the seas. 


The fact is that Fr Persons meant his book to lead up to that 
of Loarte, who was writing to show the practising Catholic how 
to meditate and how to guard himself against temptation, 
whereas Persons was certainly not preaching to the converted; 
he was trying to convince the half-atheist and the wavering 
“schismatic”’ that he must resolve to turn away from sin and 
follow Christ. In his first edition (1582) he says expressly: “No 
part of this first book of Resolution was handled in that (Loarte’s) 
treatise.” The work of Loarte had been put into English (in 
1579) by Stephen Brinkley, who was soon to be Persons’s printer 
at the secret press of Greenstreet House, East Ham. Fr Persons 
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used Brinkley’s edition of Loarte to fortify the abandoned 
Catholics of England, but must have found it inadequate to 
meet the needs of many of them and so turned to composing his 
own work, which, being modelled on the plan of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St Ignatius, was bound to have some resemblance 
here and there to the work of another disciple of Ignatius. But 
the claim of Leake in 1594 is much rather to be ascribed to a 
publisher’s desire to give his work a good send-off. He knew, 
without doubt, that the Book of Resolution was “‘a most vendible 
copy”, and, if he could make out that his own product was a 
key to that work, he would achieve success in his sales. His 
remarks show no real grasp of the contents of the two works, and 
one of his phrases, describing Fr Persons as “Englishman yet a 
Jesuit . . . living beyond the seas”’, is taken from the preface of 
the 1590 edition of the Directory. Loarte seems to be the original 
source of the Christian’s rule of life which still survives in our 
catechisms, but he has nothing to compare to Persons’s great 
drive towards the formation of resolution in the sinner. 

The atheism of the Elizabethan age is not much featured in 
the histories of the literature of that time, but it was attacked by 
Fr Persons most vigorously. The early part of his Directory was 
designed to give the ordinary man some grounds for accepting 
the existence of God and His Providence, and this was followed 
by a section entitled Proofs of Christianity. How much this was 
needed can be seen from what he wrote in his Reply to the Edict 
of Elizabeth (1592), where he speaks of “Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
school of atheism . . . and of the diligence used to get young 
gentlemen to this school, wherein both Moses and our Saviour, 
the Old and the New Testament, are jested at, and the scholars 
taught among other things, to spell God backwards’’. Just as 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury was to make deism fashionable some 
twenty years later, so Ralegh does seem towards the end of the 
century to have led a fashion of bold atheist talking, quite apart 
from his atheist doing.? 


1Ralegh has been defended against the charge of atheism by a modern 
American researcher, Ernest A. Strathmann, in two articles: ‘“‘Ralegh’s Skepti- 
cism” and “Ralegh and the Catholic Polemists” in the Huntington Library Quarterly, 
III (1940), pp. 265-87, and VIII (1945), pp. 337-58. He has also produced i in the 
Adams Memorial Studies a chapter entitled, Robert Persons’ “Essay on 
Atheism” (1948). He has no new evidence to add to the vital document which 
was printed in The Month for June 1894 by Miss J. M. Stone (“Atheism under 
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It need cause no surprise to find that when deism was the 
plague of English society at the end of the seventeenth century 
the Christian Directory was once again appealed to by the 
Anglican, George Stanhope, who in 1700, and again some three 
or four times in the next decade, issued a bowdlerized version of 
Persons’s work. He claimed that he had put it into modern 
English, and indeed he has removed most of the verbal power 
and sharpness of the original and reduced everything to an 
Augustan smoothness. He was a chaplain to William and Mary 
and then to Anne, who made him Dean of Canterbury. He 
brought out an edition of Epictetus, one of Marcus Aurelius 
and one of the Imitation of Christ. His liking for the classics of 
meditation no doubt led him to undertake the work on the 
Christian Directory, which he must have thought deserved a place 
with other classics, if only it were put into a modern dress, and 
this he proceeded to give. The four editions which his work 
went through in a short space were some reward. The unwary 
reader who picks up one of them now and thinks that he is 
reading Persons has been warned. 

In his Elizabethan Recusant Prose (1950) Dr A. C. Southern 
has made the claim that Persons shows an indebtedness to the 
mediaeval English spiritual writers such as Rolle and Walter 
Hilton. R. W. Chambers also was in favour of such a depen- 
dence, and it is not unlikely. One has to admit that his style is 
closer to those works than it is to the English versions of Lewis 
of Granada and of Guevara’s Dial of Princes, the one diffuse, the 
other euphuistic. Dr Maria Hagedorn, in her Reformation und 
Spanische Andachtsliteratur (1934), gave some passages where 
Persons may be thought to have borrowed from Granada, but 
Elizabeth and James I’), p. 182. This document was reprinted in full by G. B. 
Harrison in his edition of Willobie his Avisa (1926); it shows that in conversation 
over the dinner-table Ralegh proclaimed himself quite sceptical about the nature 
of God and of the human soul. (The distinction between “‘what it is” and “‘that it 
is” was brought up at the time.) Mr Strathmann now defends Ralegh on the 
ground that twenty years later in his History of the World, while he has the same 
reserve about the nature of God, he is ready to accept what the Scriptures say 
about Him. But this does not prove he had cleared away his unbelief, for we do 
not know how he would have justified to himself or to another the acceptance of 
Scripture and the very notion of the inspiration of a man by God. He had had time 
to reflect in the interim, and even to read the Christian Directory, but above all to 
escape from the atheistic counsels of Thomas Harriott, whom Anthony 4 Wood 


brands as a complete atheist. One must also remember that men of action are not 
always quite consistent or logical in their assorted beliefs. 
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Fr Thurston, commenting upon her work, pointed out that 
Persons showed no dependence in style and must have been 
using the Spanish text direct. The debt he owed to the works of 
St Thomas More is undoubted, as I have already remarked 
above and have argued more at length in writing of “The 
Prose of Robert Persons” in The Month for May 1940, and 
whether he felt the influence of the mediaeval English writers 
through More and Stapleton or directly it may be impossible to 
determine until one has definite trace of a copy of their works 
which he could have used at Rome or at St Omer or in Spain. 
One other line of transmission of such influence should not be 
neglected. Fr Thomas Darbyshire was a canon of St Paul’s and 
a man of forty when Queen Mary died, yet he lived on as a 
Jesuit until 1604 and had much to do with Fr Persons in the 
meantime. In London he had been the head of a group of 
priests who called themselves the Table (or Fellowship) of the 
Name of Jesus. This style implies a devotion to the Holy Name 
such as was popularly expressed in the Jesus Psalter, and Darby- 
shire, like others, found in the Society of Jesus an organization 
which seemed to give him new hope of continuing in exile that 
form of piety which he had known in England. Others had the 
same idea and in the controversial works of Stapleton there is a 
notable tribute to the new Society of Jesus written long before 
any English Jesuit had returned to these shores. It has been 
noted by an outside observer, Miss Helen White, in her Tudor 
Books of Private Devotion (1951) that there is a link between the 
old Passion-prayers of English devotion and the Ignatian type 
of meditation that was being developed in the writings of the 
later part of the century. The English exiles who joined the 
Jesuits in the formative period of the Society under Lainez and 
Francis Borgia had something to give as well as to receive, and 
Persons and Campion when in their turn they joined the Society 
found themselves in a somewhat familiar atmosphere. One 
should not forget that the novice who in 1568 signed the book 
of admissions at the Roman noviceship (which had recently 
begun at St Andrea sul Quirinale) next to Stanislaus Kostka 
was John Rastell, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and grand- 
nephew of St Thomas More. 


J. CREHAN, S.J. 
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EASTER EVE: THE BAPTISMAL 
WATER PREFACE 


INCE the earliest centuries of our era the Easter Vigil 

service has followed a certain general pattern, and this has 
in no way been altered by the restored rite; rather it has been 
emphasized. The pattern is this: an especially solemn lucernarium, 
an immediate preparation of catechumens for Baptism (the 
lessons), followed by the administration of Baptism, and finally 
Mass. 

Plain Baptism is a simple enough ceremony, and probably 
for that very reason the Church from the earliest times went 
out of her way to make it more impressive by investing it with 
an elaborate ritual. There were two things to be stressed: the 
importance of Baptism to the individual, and its importance to 
the Christian community. It is this latter point which is so often 
overlooked. Baptism is the Church fulfilling her function as a 
mother—giving life. She rejoices as a mother in expectancy of 
this event, and she is exultant in the event itself; that a new 
child is born into the family of God. But it is nonsense to think 
of “the Church” as a vague abstraction. The Church is the 
assembly of God’s people everywhere. We are the Church, and 
when we take part in the Easter Vigil liturgy we are the Church 
giving expression to her maternal joy and exultation, and 
bringing new life into the world. 

The blessing of the water used for Baptism was one of the 
ceremonies specially designed to bring out this community 
aspect. At one time the water was always blessed in this way 
before the administration of solemn Baptism. It is one of the 
oldest of the Church’s rites, mentioned as early as the second 
century,! and of practically universal usage by the middle of 
the third century.? 

Our present Roman formula of blessing is included—with 
slight textual variations—in the Gelasian Sacramentary (Wilson 
84 seq.). It evolved gradually and in consequence lacks unity 
of composition; but, as we shall see, it is not difficult to trace 


? Tertullian, De Bapt., c. 4; The Gnostic Theodotius, P.G., 9, 695. 
2 Cyprian, Ep. ixx, 1; Ixxiv, 5. 
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the seams where later Gallican elements have been joined on 
to the early Roman text. It is in the form of a preface,.as are 
all the Church’s more solemn blessings, introduced by a prayer 
and the usual acclamations. 


I. INVOCATION 


Vere dignum et justum est, aequum 
etsalutare, nos tibi semper et ubique 
gratias agere: Domine, sancte Pater, 
omnipotens aeterne Deus: Qui in- 
visibili potentia sacramentorum tuo- 
rum mirabiliter operaris effectum: 
et licet nos tantis mysteriis exse- 
quendis simus indigni: tu tamen 
gratiae tuae dona non deserens, 
etiam ad nostras preces aures tuae 
pietatis inclinas. 


It is indeed right and fitting, our 
duty and our salvation, always and 
everywhere, Lord, holy Father, al- 
mighty, eternal God, to give you 
thanks for the wonderful work of 
your hidden power revealed in the 
effect of your sacraments. So holy 
these mysteries, and we all un- 
worthy to celebrate them. But you 
do not fail them, these gifts of your 
grace. You hear our prayers with a 


father’s kindness, even such prayers 
as ours. 


The preface is first and foremost a eucharist, a thanksgiving, 
and the special reason for thanksgiving today is God’s hidden 
power as revealed in the sacrament of rebirth. It is the Father 
we are addressing, the Author of life (this part is of early 
Roman origin), and the Church in all humility and confidence 
invokes His fatherly pietas. 


II. THe PARADIGM 


The consecration of the water now begins. The Church, 
born from the wounds of Christ on the Cross, made no sudden 
and startling entrance into this world. Her roots are sunk deep 
in the past, and she loves to dwell with wonder and reverence 
upon her twilight history. So now, as she gazes down into this 
water which is to become “‘a life-giving stream’’, she sees there 
reflections and images of a past long since dead, yet a past that 
is part of her very being, and living still in the continuity of 
her own existence. She sees there the pattern of God’s dealings 
with His creatures and the use He has always made of this 
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element in His plan of redemption. The original “paradigm” 
or pattern of examples from Scripture has doubtless been 
abridged, but we are still left with two examples: 


Deus, cuius Spiritus super aquas 
inter ipsa mundi primordia fereba- 
tur: ut iam tunc virtutem sanctifi- 
cationis aquarum natura conciperet. 
Deus, qui nocentis mundi crimina 
per aquas abluens, regenerationis 
speciem in ipsa diluvii effusione sig- 
nasti: ut unius eiusdemque elementi 
mysterio, et finis esset vitiis, et origo 


Yours, God, was the Spirit that 
brooded over the waters when first 
the world began; so soon was this 
element to conceive the power to 
sanctify. With water you washed 
away the sins of a guilty world; yet 
in the very act of pouring out the 
flood you sealed [the ark], the sym. 
bol of new birth. And so this self. 


virtutibus. same element became, in mystery, 


at once the doom of wickedness and 
the cradle of holiness. 


The early Christians were very familiar with this symbolism 
of the ark as representing Baptism. St Peter says: ““The ark 
which Noe was then building .. . was a type of the baptism 
which saves us even now.”! There are frequent references to 
this in the Fathers? and in early Christian art,? and it would 
seem that the symbolism was so familiar to the composer of 


this preface that he did not think it necessary to mention the 
word “ark” at all. He says simply: ‘““You sealed the symbol of 
new birth.” I give the word signasti its proper meaning of “to 
set one’s seal upon”. Genesis says quite explicitly that it was 
God who secured the door of the ark: “‘Et inclusit eum [i.e. 
Noe] Dominus deforis.” The point, I think, of this passage is 
not that God made the pouring out of the flood water a symbol 
of rebirth—though all the translations I have read take it in 
this way—but that God in the very instant of destroying sinful 
man—in ipsa diluvit effusione—gave the promise of new life; He 
set His seal on the symbol of new birth. It is a repetition of His 
modus agendi in the Garden of Eden when He expelled our first 
parents and in the same instant promised the Seed that would 
crush the serpent’s head. The result of His setting His seal on the 
ark was that the flood water not only drowned a wicked world, 


1T Peter iii, 20. 

2 Cf. especially Justin, Dial. with Tryphon, 138, 2-3; Tertullian, De Bapt., 8, 4- 

3 Cf. A.-G. Martimort, “L’iconographie des catacombes et de la catéchése 
antique”, in Riv. di Arch. Christ. (1949), p. 11. 
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but also cradled the promise of new life. It was thus the “‘finis 
_. . vittis, et origo virtutibus”, or, as Mgr Knox rendered it, “‘the 
tomb of our vileness, the womb of holiness”’. 


III. PRAYER FOR BLESSING 


Respice, Domine, in faciem Eccle- 
siae tuae, et multiplica in ea regener- 
ationes tuas, qui gratiae tuae afflu- 
entis impetu laetificas civitatem 
tuam: fontemque baptismatis aperis 
toto orbe terrarum gentibus inno- 
vandis: ut tuae majestatis imperio, 
sumat Unigeniti tui gratiam de 
Spiritu Sancto. 


Look with kindness, Lord, on the 
face of your Church, and increase in 
her the number of your children. 
She is that city of yours which you 
refresh with flowing streams of grace, 
and there you open up a spring to 
water the whole earth; her fountain 
of Baptism for the renewal of the 
nations. May she receive by your 
royal decree the grace of your only 
Son, from the bounty of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Here with his hand he divides the water cross-wise. 


Qui hanc aquam regenerandis 
hominibus praeparatam, arcana sui 
numinis admixtione fecundet: ut, 
sanctificatione concepta, ab immac- 
ulato divini fontis utero, in novam 
renata creaturam, progenies caelestis 
emergat: et quos aut sexus in corpore 
aut aetas discernit in tempore, omnes 
in unam pariat gratia mater infan- 
tiam. 


May he make this a life-giving 
water—this water prepared for man’s 
new birth—secretly imbuing it with 
his own divine power, that sons of 
heaven may be conceived here in 
holiness, and emerge from the spot- 
less womb of this divine font, a new 
creation; differing indeed physically 
in age and sex, but all alike in 
being children of grace. 


In style and content this whole prayer is so reminiscent of 


the writings of St Leo the Great! that we may not be far wrong 
in attributing it to his authorship. It is certainly a later, though 
still very early, insertion into this preface. It draws its inspira- 
tion from the Pauline teaching of Christ’s nuptial union with 
His Church, that “city of God enriched with flowing waters, the 
chosen sanctuary of the most High”’.? 


1 Cf. especially Serm. 24 in Nat. Dom., IV, 3, P.L., 54, 206; and Serm. 63, 6, 
PL., 54, 356. 

* Ps, xlv, 5. 

Vol. xiv L 
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The baptismal font is the Church’s maternal womb which 
she now prays God to make fruitful with a progenies caelestis, 
Sons of heaven are conceived here in holiness, and emerge new 
creatures: “‘no more Jew or Gentile, no more slave and freeman, 


no more male and female”, but henceforth ‘‘all one person in 
Jesus Christ”’.? 


162 


IV. Exorcism 


Procul ergo hinc, jubente te, Do- 
mine, omnis spiritus immundus 
abscedat: procul tota nequitia dia- 
bolicae fraudis absistat. Nihil hic 
loci habeat contrariae virtutis ad- 
mixtio: non insidiando circumvolet: 
non latendo subrepat: non inficiendo 
corrumpat. 


Command, then, Lord, every evil 
spirit to be banished from this ele. 
ment; banished be the whole malice 
of diabolical deceit. No room here 
for this water to be imbued with an 
opposing power, flitting watchfully 
about it, insinuating itself by stealth, 
and tainting it with its poison. 


He touches the water with his hand. 


Sit haec sancta, et innocens crea- 
tura, libera ab omni impugnatoris 
incursu, et totius nequitiae purgata 
discessu. Sit fons vivus, aqua regen- 
erans, unda purificans: ut omnes 
hoc lavacro salutifero diluendi, oper- 
ante in eis Spiritu Sancto, perfectae 
purgationis indulgentiam  conse- 
quantur. 


Holy and pure be this water of 
your creating, kept free from all the 
enemy’s assaults, and cleansed by 
the withdrawal of every sort of evil. 
Make it a living fount, a life-giving 
water, a cleansing stream, that all 
who are due to be bathed in this 
bath of salvation may have the Holy 
Spirit at work within them, and 
receive the grace to be wholly clean. 


It is rather extraordinary to find an exorcism in the middle 


of a preface of blessing. One would have expected this to have 
come beforehand. Perhaps it was originally a part of the fore- 
going prayer which became inserted with it. It is the Holy Spirit 
who must imbue this water, not a spirit of evil, a “contrary” 
spirit. The evil spirits are dramatically represented as flitting 
over the water watching their opportunity to insinuate them- 
selves by stealth and taint the water with their vileness. By 
touching the water the priest formally takes possession of it for 
God. 


1 Gal. iii, 28. 
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V. Tue BLEssineos 


So far this preface, like all other prefaces, has been addressed 
to God the Father, but at this point there is a sudden change, 
and the water itself is addressed. There are two blessings, one in 
the name of the Trinity, and the other in the name of God the 
Son. The wording of the former blessing is so reminiscent of a 
water exorcism which has survived to this day in the Rituale 
Romanum (2, 7) that the theory has been propounded that it 
originally was an exorcism, which was adapted to its present 
purpose by the simple expedient of altering exorcizo, or adjuro te, 
to benedico te. 


FIRST BLESSING 


Unde benedico te, creatura aquae, 
per Deum + vivum, per Deum + 
verum, per Deum -+ sanctum: per 
Deum qui te in principio verbo 
separavit ab arida: cuius Spiritus 
super te ferebatur. 


Water, God’s creature, I bless you 
in the name of God + the living, of 
God + the true, of God + the holy; 
in his name whose Spirit was brood- 
ing over you when in the beginning 
he spoke the word that separated 
you from dry land. 


Here he divides the water and scatters it to the north, 


south, east, and west. 


Qui te de paradisi fonte manare 
fecit, et in quatuor fluminibus to- 
tam terram rigare praecepit. Qui te 
in deserto amaram, suavitate indita, 
fecit esse potabile, et sitienti populo 
de petra produxit. 


In his name who bade you well 
forth from a spring in Paradise, 
branch into four streams, and water 
all the earth. In the desert, when 
you were gall to taste, he gave you 
sweetness and made you fit to drink. 
When his people were parched with 
thirst he brought you from a rock. 


The reference to the four streams of Paradise comes from 


Genesis ii, 14. Both Cyprian! and Tertullian? thought of them 
as representing the four Gospels, but they were also at a very 
early date taken to symbolize the waters of Baptism. In an 
inscription recently discovered among the ruins of Ostia we 


 Epist., 73, 10. 
2 Comment. in Dan., I, 17. 
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find the following legend: In Christo Geon, Fison, Tigris, Eufrata, 
Christianorum sumite fontes. 

In Christo. That is our key to the understanding of the whole 
of this passage. Before these streams separated to water the 
whole earth they had converged in Christ. Zacharias foresaw 
the day when that would happen. ‘When that day comes, 
clansmen of David and citizens of Jerusalem shall have a foun. 
tain flowing openly, of guilt to rid them, and of defilement.”! 
It was the wood of Christ’s Cross that sweetened the waters of 
Mara? and made them fit to drink.? The rock, too, “was 


Christ’’.‘ 


SECOND BLESSING 


Be + nedico te et per Jesum 
Christum Filium eius unicum, Do- 
minum nostrum: qui te in Cana 
Galilaeae signo admirabili sua po- 
tentia convertit in vinum. Qui pedi- 
bus super te ambulavit: et a Joanne 
in Jordane in te baptizatus est. Qui 
te una cum sanguine de latere suo 
produxit: et discipulis suis jussit, ut 
credentes baptizarentur in te, dicens : 
Ite, docete omnes gentes, bapti- 
zantes eos in nomine Patris, et Filii, 
et Spiritus Sancti. 


I bless you, too, through Jesus 
Christ his only Son, our Lord, who 
at Cana in Galilee transformed you 
by his miraculous power into wine. 
He walked upon you, was baptized 
in you by John in the Jordan, and 
made you flow from his own side, 
mingled with his blood. In you he 
commanded his disciples to baptize 
believers when he said: Go, teach 
all nations, and baptize them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. 


Here, in these examples from the New Testament, we see 
once more God’s plan at work. First the transformation of water 
into wine; this is the divine method. Only water; and at the 
word of Christ it is wine, symbol of the joy of life. The water is 
Christ’s to command. He walks upon it. He is baptized in it— 
“to purify the water by His passion’’®’—and heaven testifies 
that He is the Son of God, but a Son who is to be “‘the first-born 
of many brethren”. He has mingled the water with His own 
blood, and the Church is born: Ex corde scisso Ecclesia Christo 

1 Zach. xiii, 1. 
2 Exod. xv, 23-5. 
8 Cf. Tertullian, De Bapt., 9, 9; St Ambrose, De Sacr., II, 12; and De Myst., 14. 


*I Cor. x, 4. 
5 St Ignatius of Antioch to the Ephesians 18, 2. 
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jugata nascitur. Born, yes; but not for its own sake. Born to give 
life. Born with a mission to teach and to baptize. Only water; 
but water transformed by the life-blood of Christ. 


VI. Epic esis 


We come now to the climax of this preface, the threefold 
plunging of the Paschal Candle into the water. It is preceded by 
two introductory prayers accompanied by the priest’s breathing 
on the water. 


Hacc nobis praecepta servantibus, 
tu, Deus omnipotens, clemens ades- 
to, tu benignus aspira. 


Tu has simplices aquas tuo ore 
benedicito: ut praeter naturalem 
emundationem, quam lavandis pos- 
sunt adhibere corporibus, sint etiam 
purificandis mentibus efficaces. 


This is the commandment we 
now obey. Almighty God, in your 
loving kindness come to our aid; 
favour us with the breath of your 
Spirit. 


Only water; but bless it with your 
lips, and besides its natural quality 
to cleanse the body, it has the power 
too to purify the soul. 


Here he dips the Paschal Candle into the water. 


Descendat in hanc plenitudinem 


fontis virtus Spiritus Sancti (ter). 


May the power of the Holy Spirit 
come down into this font and all it 
holds. (Sung thrice.) 


Then he blows three times on the water in the form of 


the Greek letter Psi. 


Totamque huius aquae substan- 


tiam regenerandi fecundet effectu. 


And charge this water through 
and through with the power to give 
new life. 


This invocation of the Holy Spirit is a true epiclesis on the 


model of the eucharistic epiclesis. Its intention is made dra- 
matically clear by plunging the Paschal Candle ever deeper 
1 Hymn, 2nd Vespers of Sacred Heart. 
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into the water, and singing each Descendat in a higher key. It is 
one of the most striking and beautiful of all liturgical cere. 
monies. It developed slowly. At first the two acolytes’ candles 
were used for the purpose. They were burning to give light to 
the bishop in the baptisterium in the darkness of the night. But 
the flames of these candles had long been considered as symbols 
of the Godhead, and so at the epiclesis they were brought as 
near as possible to the surface of the water. About the year 
1000 the Paschal Candle, the symbol of the risen Christ, was 
used instead, and its ‘tongue of fire” taken to represent the 
Holy Spirit. 

Breathing on the water is likewise a symbol of the action of 
the Holy Spirit. Why is this done in the form of the Greek 
letter Psi? Many explanations have been given. Some take it to 
represent the tree of life, others the Holy Spirit Himself, from 
the initial letter of the word Psyche—soul. But the New Testa- 
ment word for the Spirit is Pneuma, never Psyche. The view that 
is gaining ground today? is that the sign given was merely 
intended to indicate the directions in which the priest should 
blow, i.e. first straight ahead, then to the left, and then to the 
right—in the same way as when he is incensing or asperging. 
A Trier missal of the year 1498 gives support to this view. There 
the sign appears as follows: 


The letters clearly indicate the direction of breathing. 


VII. ConcLusiIon 


The preface now moves swiftly to its conclusion with a 


1 Cf. E. Stommel, “Die Benedictio fontisin der Osternacht , in Liturgisches 
Jahrbuch 7 (1957), pp. 8-24. 
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prayer in summary form for the two principal effects of Bap- 


tism: purification and rebirth. 


Hic omnium peccatorum maculae 
deleantur: hic natura ad imaginem 
tuam condita, et ad honorem sui 
reformata principii, cunctis vetus- 
tatis squaloribus emundetur: ut om- 
nis homo, sacramentum hoc re- 
generationis ingressus, in verae 
innocentiae novam infantiam re- 
nascatur. 


Here may the stain of every sin be 
washed away. Here may human 
nature, created in your likeness, be 
restored toits original worth, cleansed 
from all ancestral defilement. Thus 
may every man who enters into this 
sacrament of new birth be born 
again, a child once more in perfect 
innocence. 


Quis ut Deus? Yes, man too was originally like God, created 
in His image. But the effect of sin was to mar that likeness. In 
restoring the supernatural life of grace Baptism restores human 
nature to its original worth. Man is taken back to his origins. 
His life begins anew. He is a child once more, but not the child 
he was after his natural birth. He is now a child verae innocenizae, 
and all his craving is for the soul’s pure milk that will nurture 
him into salvation. 

Through Jesus Christ your Son our Lord, destined to come, 
to judge the living and the dead and the world by fire. Amen. 

H. E. WINsTONE 


A PRINCE OF LITURGISTS? 


HEN the Times Literary Supplement devoted a whole page 

in two consecutive issues (6 and 13 June 1952) to a 
bibliography of the writings of Edmund Bishop it was a clear 
indication that a Life of the great convert scholar was in hand. 
In this impressive biography of over 500 pages of fairly close 
print Mr Nigel Abercrombie has provided not only a full- 
length portrait and a deeply informed discussion of Bishop’s 
multifarious achievements but also a running commentary on 
many collateral matters. There are some sharp sidelights on 


1Cf. I Peter ii, 2. 
* The Life and Work of Edmund Bishop. By N. J. Abercrombie (Longmans. 70s.). 
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modern English Benedictine affairs, the see of Westminster and 
the decoration of its new cathedral, Anglican Orders, the 
impact of Leo XIII on the state of things bequeathed to him by 
Pius IX, the progress of Downside, Modernism and the govern. 
ment of the Church under Pius X; and behind and around all 
that the intricate and variable relations of the long succession 
of scholars with whom Bishop had contacts. Nobody, then, need 
fear that this deeply interesting and informative work consists 
wholly of arguments about liturgical and archaeological minutia 
or wrangles about litanies and calendars; while those who are 
ardent for “‘the liturgical revival” have here a wonderful oppor. 
tunity of forming some idea of the range and complexity of the 
matters they feel competent to handle. 

Though not born to affluence or any social advantage 
Bishop was fortunate in his schooling. From Totnes Grammar 
School he went to Vilvorde, near Brussels, where he kept up 
his Latin and Greek and became bilingual in French and Eng. 
lish. In 1867 at the age of twenty-one he was received into the 
Church by Fr William Lockhart and for some time lived at 
23 Soho Square, next door to the clergy of St Patrick’s, Soho. 
A clerkship in the Board of Education gave him “his bread and 
cheese”’. Before his office day began he used to go to the British 
Museum where he rapidly acquired a vast knowledge of English 
Church history, especially monastic, already with some vague 
idea that he might some day share the religious life. He had 
acquired works of Mabillon, Marténe, Jaffé and Tillemont and 
had begun that prodigious course of self-education that was to 
place him among the foremost liturgical scholars of the world. 
With an instinctive feeling for language and a tremendous 
memory, in these few years he became, by giant strides, a self- 
taught palaeographer, antiquarian and liturgical expert. Before 
long he found that the authorities were not themselves aware of 
many important MSS. of which they were the official custo- 
dians. In 1877 he unearthed a “British Collection” of some four 
hundred papal letters which he copied, annotated and published 
in the M.G.H., work which placed him in the world of Euro- 
pean scholarship but for which he would take no remuneration. 
Next he joined Everard Green and W. H. J. Weale in the once- 
famous Guild of St Gregory and St Luke for the promotion of 
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Catholic studies. In his holidays he toured Northern France, 
that rich field of historical, artistic and ecclesiological interests, 
making contacts and useful discoveries. In 1880 he met Gasquet 
and his long connexion with Downside soon began. Five years 
later he resigned his clerkship, took a pension of £150 p.a. and 
went to Downside with the intention of entering the Gregorian 
community. 

Tall, thin, angular, with a weak voice and an Assyrian beard, 
Bishop had the traditional appearance of a scholar. He had 
also the constitutional delicacy, constantly subject to colds and 
influenza. He proved too frail for the life of a Benedictine monk, 
unfitted by temperament for community life, nor was he deemed 
to possess a real vocation. He lived for years at Barnstaple but 
was constantly at Downside and he died there in 1917, leaving 
to the monastery his priceless collection of liturgical books. 

He belonged, incontestably, to the irritable tribe, making 
the largest claims for purely “scientific”? study and the fiercest 
demands for intellectual honesty. Excessively cautious about 
anything to be asserted in print, he had a passionate conviction 
that investigators should not publish unverified hypotheses. 
The basis of his later phobia against Mgr Duchesne was his 
horror of brilliant guesses. In his critical judgements he showed 
ferocity out of all proportion to the academic issues involved, 
having, as he confessed, ‘‘a sharp and wounding pen”, and he 
was by no means free from that infirmity of dedicated scholars 
which leads them to impute ulterior motives. Thus, he held that 
Dom Guéranger’s “legendary school”’ of liturgical study was 
intended to subserve Ultramontanism, that the work of Bright- 
man was vowed to the furtherance of Anglo-Catholicism, that 
of Duchesne and Batiffol to personal egoism because each of 
them (according to him) had a position to maintain as chef 
@école. However, his pungent remarks generally found an 
outlet in notebooks, diaries and conversation, seldom in print. 
There his natural courtesy prevailed over his incontentabilitad: the 
only time when he ever let himself go was viva voce not in print 
when he had experience of the treachery of Dom Germain 
Morin. However, it is fair to say that he had decidedly different 
weights and measures for his own friends and that Solesmes and 
Farnborough—Dom Wilmart always excepted—did not enjoy 
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his favours and he did not approve of the D.A.C.L. Moreover, 
he had an irrational prejudice against Oxford. 

Bishop had been brought up as an Evangelical and he had 
all the familiar union of great personal piety and alert inde. 
pendence of personal judgement. He had been a student of Th 
Rambler and The Home and Foreign Review and as a young convert 
had been dismayed by what he had read about the Vatican 
Council. When Pius IX (who, as the biographer neatly remarks, 
was styled crux de cruce) was followed by Leo XIII, Bishop broke 
out into ecstatic exclamations—“‘my Leo de tribu Fuda’’—and 
began to recover his cherished belief in the possibility of a lay 
apostolate of the intelligentsia. It was he, more than the monks, 
who inspired the urge to monastic scholarship which, in the 
conditions of the early nineteenth century, had largely given 
way to pastoral work in the “‘missions’’. His ideal was Maurist, 
the advancement of learning and not apologetics, and he had 
the vision to realize that contact with the Universities was the 
only way to raise the whole level of Gatholic education. 

Onne change pas de religion; a man keeps throughout life a good 
deal of the mentality of the religion in which he grew up, no 
matter how different the doctrines and devotions later adopted. 
On personal rather than intellectual grounds he had much 
sympathy with Mivart, and later on with Tyrrell, Bremond 
and—until they broke away—with Loisy and Houtin. With the 
Baron F. von Hiigel he naturally had a good deal of affinity. 
Yet Bishop was never a Modernist and when that lamentable 
movement came to a head he, fully loyal to the Church, rallied 
to the solution with relief. 

Bishop sometimes expressed the wish that he had confined 
himself to reviewing serious work; but he would have been the 
only competent reviewer of most of his own. He was not 
enamoured of writing for writing’s sake and desired acceptance 
of his conclusions rather than recognition. No scholar in modern 
times has written so much and so well for so little remuneration. 
His numerous writings lie scattered through various periodicals, 
notably The Dublin Review of the ’eighties and ’nineties, most of 
all the Downside Review. 

Like Acton with his contemplated ‘“‘History of Liberty”, 
Bishop never wrote the one monumental work for which his 
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hole life had been a preparation. He was once adjured to do 
by Fr Thurston in a review of The Book of Cerne. He was 
begged 


to write more than he does. . . to give the world something of 
what a singularly sure instinct, keen power of observation and 
ceaseless industry have taught him; 


nd again: 
not to leave with his readers the general impression that nearly 
all liturgical books are untrustworthy without for the most part 


committing himself to any definite criticism as to the extent of 
the mischief or its causes, 


n admonition which he is said to have “taken in excellent 
part”. Yet he did not take the good advice but continued to 
upply others with material they would not have found for 
hemselves. His fame grew, notwithstanding; he was not alto- 
bether a Veiled Prophet, providing others with the substance 
pf their books, remaining himself unknown.! He was a construc- 
ive as well as a critical scholar. His main publication is the 
iturgica Historica: Liturgy and Religious Life of the Western Church 
published posthumously in 1918). It contains his identification 
pf the Roman Mass book of Gregory the Great and his studies 
nthe Roman liturgy. Another important work was the Appen- 
dix to the Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, nominally by Dom Hugh 
onnolly. His fierce criticism of Duchesne’s Origines du Culte 
hrétien, particularly in regard to the fifth chapter, on the 
Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries and the Gallican books, 
ad been corroborated by his own discovery in the Vatican 
Library of a long-lost MS. that had been used by Muratori. 
After a foreign tour of research and inspection, which resem- 
bled the journeys of Mabillon, Bishop had returned to England 
June 1895) master of the history of the Roman Missal in 
almost every ascertainable particular. No layman that ever 
lived knew so much about the early forms of the Prayers of the 
Church. Mr Abercrombie’s account of all this in Chapter 7 
(“The Roman Sacramentaries’’) is fascinating. 
The collaboration with Gasquet in the private House of 


_ From Leo XIII he received in 1897, the year of Ebbsflect, a gold medal for 
his services to the Catholic cause. 
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Studies at Great Ormonde Street, Bloomsbury, produced He 
VIII and the English Monasteries, a turning-point in historic, 
studies in this country. It was followed by an equally famo 
book, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, a masterpiec} 
which unhappily was allowed to go out of print and only pa. 
tially reproduced in 1928. These works inspired, planned anj 
in part dictated, by Bishop, created Gasquet’s reputation as ay 
historian. For Gasquet’s subsequent books—those which wer 
sharply criticized—Bishop was not responsible. In 1902 cam 
the Liturgical Note in illustration of the Book of Cerne, in 1908, Ti 
Bosworth Psalter and so till the end, one of his last great worl 
being the Benedictiones Bobienses with Dom André Wilmart. 
The immense range of Bishop’s knowledge can be under 
stood by careful perusal of the bibliography as interpreted with 
learned care by Mr Abercrombie and by consideration ¢ 
Bishop’s numerous obiter dicta which are thickly strewn throug! 
these pages. One of his strongest notions was that all his di 
coveries were links in a chain, another, that wide historical 
knowledge was necessary in the interpretation of document 
because the quality of a culture nearly always shaped the formii? 
of worship. He once told Dom Ethelbert Horne that the abili 


to answer an antiquarian query from a non-Catholic scholagme”! 


would probably do more good than a dozen sermons. In regard 
to Serapion and the introduction into the Mass of prayers for the 
dead he observed that “‘those who initiate such kind of novelties 
are precisely those not in the habit of first thinking out the 
meaning of what they do and induce others to do’’. Anothe 
quip was “‘three kinds of knowledge: knowledge; belief-know 
ledge; and make-believe-knowledge’”’. 

In later life he was treated with deference if not reverenc# 
by all who understood his achievements. Many tributes cam 
to him from Franz (afterwards, Cardinal) Ehrle, Léopolt 
Delisle, Giovanni (afterwards, Cardinal) Mercati, Mer Ceria 
and Dom Achille Ratti. Paul de Riant said of him: “‘un sava 
de premier ordre”, comparing him to Montfaucon and Mabillor 
Abbot Cabrol hailed him as: “‘le mattre et le prince de nos études” 
Pére Delehaye, the great Bollandist, declared that a letter from 
or a talk with Bishop always taught him more than lon 
reading or big books. Armitage Robinson, Hugh Connolly and 
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\ndré Wilmart, with whom he was in constant and happy 
lations, owed a great deal to him. A host of scholars accepted 
is guidance and instruction; none of them could claim to be 
issuccessor; they divided his gifts, like the generals of Alexander. 

Where so many topics have to be dealt with and the narra- 
ive has to include many things begun, interrupted and taken 
ip again, it is not easy to make everything quite clear. Much 
has to be left to the knowledge—or the recollection—of the 
eader, and readers who can remember the affairs of Edmund 
Bishop’s day are now becoming scarce. Yet, in the nature of 
Bihe case, the chronological method had to be adopted; it would 
ardly be practicable to attempt to arrange all these things 
nder subjects. As it is, the book will help to fill many gaps in 


‘jfmhe reader’s knowledge of the Church history of the period, even 


ough few of the numerous episodes met with in the story can 
be completely explained. One thing the reader will get in abun- 
dance, Bishop’s ipsissima verba; Mr Abercrombie’s sentences are 
30 frequently expanded and loaded with Bishop’s own words 

at sometimes we are not sure, for the moment, which of them 
is speaking. But this is, on balance, a great gain, for not other- 

ise would we become so fully acquainted with the sage as 
everyone must be after perusing this invaluable book. If any- 
thing had been wanting to make it a precious possession, the 
sm luminous Foreword of Professor David Knowles would amply 


mand richly supply the need; no interpretation of one great 


ascholar by another could be more sympathetic or more brilliant. 
J. J. Dwyer 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RiGHT TO FREEDOM FROM INVALID MARRIAGE 


Bertha, a practising Catholic, rather than lose her fiancé, 
Titus, a convinced and practising Protestant, pretends that she 
has given up her faith and goes through a form of marriage 
with him in a Protestant church. A fortnight later, she asks him 
to consent to a convalidation of the marriage, but he refuses. 
When eventually they obtain a judicial separation, she takes 
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the child with her, has it baptized as a Catholic and herself 
resumes the full practice of her religion. Thus comforted, she 
soon finds content in her single status and the care of the child, 
and when, after some years of separation, Titius asks her ty 
consent to a civil divorce, so that he may marry again, she 
refuses. Is she justified? (J. C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1035: “Omnes possunt matrimonium contraher, 
qui iure non prohibentur.” 

Canon 1069, §2:“‘Quamvis prius matrimonium sit irritum 
aut solutum qualibet ex causa, non ideo licet aliud contrahere, 
antequam de prioris nullitate aut solutione legitime et certo 
constiterit.”’ 

S.C.Sacram. Instr., 15 August 1936, art. 231: “Si quis certo 
tenebatur ad canonicam formam celebrationis matrimonii, ¢ 
tantum civile matrimonium contraxit, vel coram ministro aca- 
tholico matrimonium inivit . . . ad hoc ut constet de horum 
statu libero, neque iudiciales solemnitates requiruntur, neque 
interventus defensoris vinculi: sed hi casus solvendi sunt ab 
Ordinario ipso. . . .””! 

In our opinion, Bertha is not justified in refusing to let 
Titius obtain his civil freedom, provided it can be obtained by 
morally lawful means. Their marriage was certainly invalid by 
defect of form, unless (and of this we have no positive ground 
for doubt) she was never validly baptized. In the eyes of God 
and the Church, it has not even the species veri matrimonii. Given 
that there is no bond of the divine law between them it is 
regrettable, because contrary to truth, that they should remain 
tied by a civil bond which ought not to exist. To regularize 
their status in conformity with the truth, all that is necessary is 
that Bertha should obtain an administrative decision from the 
competent Ordinary that there is no marriage, and his leave 
to seek the removal of the civil bond by civil divorce. In refus- 
ing to do anything about it, because she personally is quite 
satisfied with things as they are, she is denying to Titius the 
opportunity to exercise the primary right of marriage which, 

1 A.A.S., 1936, XXVIII, p. 359. 
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like every other human being subject to no legitimate impedi- 
ment, he has from the natural law itself, and which the Church, 
in canon 1035, expressly acknowledges and sustains. 

Nor can it be reasonably maintained, in the circumstances 
of this particular case, that Bertha is merely exercising her right 
of holding Titius to the promise of marriage which he equiva- 
lently made to her, when they exchanged matrimonial consent 
in invalid form. In the first place, she no longer seems to want 
the fulfilment of their mutual engagement (the binding force of 
which was, in any case, conditional on the removal of the 
canonical impediment), being content to remain as she is. 
Secondly, she obtained the consent of Titius, who was averse to 
a mixed marriage, by falsely pretending to have given up her 
faith. Finally, even a valid promise ceases to bind, if it cannot 
lawfully and prudently be fulfilled, as would certainly seem to 
be the case with Titius and Bertha. Not only is it seldom pru- 
dent in general to enforce a promise of marriage against the will 
of either or both of the parties (which is why canon 1017, §3, 
denies action to this effect), but, in this particular case, the 
marriage is forbidden by the Church, and, since Titius has 
never been willing to give the required guarantees, there is no 
likelihood of the prohibition being relaxed. 

We conclude that Titius has a title in justice (certainly in 
equity) to be freed from the civil impediment which prevents 
him from exercising his natural right to marry. In refusing her 
consent to the initiation of the necessary procedure, Bertha is 
acting unjustly, the more so because it was she who, by her 
deceit, was primarily responsible for the present impasse, for she 
alone knew that their attempted marriage was invalid. She 
should therefore be instructed that it is her duty to put her case 
to the Ordinary and seek his permission to have the civil bond 
removed by legitimate means. 


Tue BLessinc ‘‘In PERICULIS PARTUS’’ 


May every pregnant woman be said to be “in periculis 
partus” and therefore entitled to the ritual blessing of a woman 
before childbirth? (Curious.) 
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REPLY 


The blessing in question is styled by the Rituale Romanum 
(tit. VIII, cap. V): “Benedictio Mulieris Praegnantis”, with. 
the added rubric, “in periculis partus”. If every pregnant 
woman were covered by this rubric throughout the whok 
period of her pregnancy, it would clearly have been meaning. 
less to add it. To ignore it would be contrary to the ruling of 
canon 1145, whereby any change in regard to a sacramental js 
reserved to the Apostolic See. It would seem therefore that, 
apart from an apostolic indult to the contrary, the blessing may 
not be given until the dangers associated with parturition are at 
least morally present or imminent. 

On the other hand, once this stage is reached, the blessing 
can be given in every case, because no special or extraordinary 
danger, due to an abnormal condition, is either stipulated by 
the rubric or implied by the wording of the rite. Moreover, it 
seems reasonable to assume that it can be given as soon as the 
normal danger is morally imminent, i.e. within a few days of 
the expected date of childbirth. 

Normally, one imagines, the blessing will be more appre- 


ciated at this stage, but there are certainly advantages, from 
the point of view of pastoral expedience, in being able to give 
it at any stage of the pregnancy. An indult to this effect was 
granted to Westminster by a reply of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, 24 February 1928.1 


PREVENTION OF SACRILEGE 


A woman whose custom it is to visit churches of various 
denominations attended Mass in a convent chapel to which 
layfolk are admitted. To the amazement of the nuns, who knew 
her to be a non-Catholic, she went to Holy Communion and, 
on returning to her place, put the sacred Host into a piece of 
paper and left the convent. Two years later she returned, was 
recognized, and once again went to the Communion rail. What 
should the nuns have done? (M. C.) 


1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, May 1945, p. 225. 
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REPLY 


Canon 731, §2: “‘Vetitum est Sacramenta Ecclesiae minis- 
trare haereticis aut schismaticis, etiam bona fide errantibus 
eaque petentibus, nisi prius, erroribus reiectis, Ecclesiae recon- 
ciliati fuerint.”” 

The nuns are not to be blamed for admitting the woman to 
their chapel in the first instance. She had, of course, no title 
to admission; even the faithful have no freedom of entry to a 
semi-public oratory,! and non-Catholics, inasmuch as they must 
be deemed excommunicate for purposes of the external forum, 
have no right to assist at Catholic services anywhere.? Since, 
however, the nuns are accustomed to admit outsiders to Mass 
and the law does not require excommunicati tolerati (to which 
category the woman in question can be presumed to belong) to 
be excluded from passive assistance,’ they were justified in not 
turning her away. Needless to say, had they had reason to fear 
she would go to Holy Communion, they would have been bound 
to exclude her, but, at least on the first occasion, to judge from 
their amazement, they were taken completely by surprise. 

Moreover, we doubt whether they were strictly bound to 
interrupt the ceremony, on the first occasion, merely in order to 
prevent her from receiving Holy Communion unlawfully, if, as 
seems probable, they could not have done so without causing 
a painful and distracting disturbance. The primary responsi- 
bility for refusing Communion to those not entitled to it lies 
with the priest who administers the sacrament. It would have 
been their duty to warn him beforehand, if they had foreseen 
the event, and it was their duty to tell him afterwards, by way 
of precaution for the future; but is it certain that they were 
bound to intervene there and then? In any case, whether or not 
it was, per se, their duty, no one who bears in mind the decorous 
and disciplined order which nuns are wont to observe will 
blame them for not having reacted promptly enough to fulfil it. 

On the other hand, when the woman was observed to 


1 Canon 1188, §2, 2°. 

4 Canon 2259, §1. 

®Canon 2259, §2: “Si passive assistit toleratus, non est necesse ut expella 
Riv ier 
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enfold the sacred Host in paper and begin to leave the chapel, 
it was surely the duty of whichever nun or nuns witnessed the 
incident to take immediate steps to put a stop to the sacrilege, 
either by detaining her until the priest could recover the sacred 
Host from her, or by having her followed for this purpose, 
Merely to look on in amazement and do nothing about it (if 
that is a correct description of what happened) was objectively 
unjustifiable. 

So also, on her return two years later, it was the duty of 
those who recognized her to take prompt action against a repe- 
tition of the sacrilege, either by requiring her to withdraw, or at 
least by making sure that she did not attempt to communicate. 
No defamation would have been involved, because her non- 
Catholic status was a publicly known fact and could easily have 
been explained to those unaware of it without damage to her 
good name. As for the stir that might have been caused, many 
things can be tolerated to avoid what theologians call admiratio, 
but hardly this. 


DisPosAL OF Poor-Box OFFERINGS 


Titius, a parish priest, receives a considerable amount of 
offerings in the Poor-Box of his parish church. Since there are no 
real poor in the parish and few in the town, Titius, apart from 
giving the occasional tramp a half a crown, uses the money to 
send donations to convents of mendicant nuns and to Catholic 
charities, and sometimes to pay carriage on salvage despatched 
to such a charity as the Crusade of Rescue. Does he act justly? 
If not, does he owe restitution, how should he dispose of the 
offerings, and for how long can he allow them to accumulate? 
(Senescens.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1514: “‘Voluntates fidelium facultates suas in pias 
causas donantium vel relinquentium, sive per actum inter vivos, 
sive per actum mortis causa, diligentissime impleantur etiam 
circa modum administrationis et erogationis bonorum, salvo 
praescripto can. 1515, §3.” 
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The disposal of charitable offerings in accordance with the 
mind of the donors is certainly a matter of strict justice,! but, 
in the case as stated, Titius need not be disturbed; he is acting 
justly. From the nature of the case, the only indication of the 
will of the donors is the notice on the box, namely, ““The Poor”. 
In giving their alms they make no further stipulation as to how 
these are to be dispensed, or as to the persons who are to benefit, 
nor does the notice, by statement or implication, add any fur- 
ther precision to their intention. It might perhaps be argued 
that, since “charity begins at home’’, they primarily intend to 
benefit the poor of the parish or locality, but Titius has given 
due weight to this consideration. If he has turned elsewhere, it 
is not simply because he disapproves of a charity which remains 
at home, but because there is no local need for it to serve. Pro- 
vided therefore that the pious causes to which he devotes the 
money received can reasonably be included under the generic 
description of ““The Poor’’, he substantially fulfils the intention 
of the donors. 

Since all the causes to which Titius devotes the money do 
actually serve the poor, directly or indirectly, they can fairly be 
said to correspond with the declared purpose of the box. It 
seems probable, indeed, that he has excellently interpreted the 
implicit will of the donors, and that they not only trust his 
judgement, but would, if asked, approve of the manner in which 
he has exercised it. 

No fixed rule can be derived from the law as to how long he 
may allow the offerings to accumulate before devoting them to 
their purpose, nor do the donors fix any time-limit. Provided 
therefore that the delay is not prejudicial to the cause which 
they wish to promote, they can be presumed to leave the matter 
to his prudent discretion. 

L. L. McR. 


MaAuNDY THURSDAY 


Is it now correct to talk of the “altar of repose” on Maundy 
Thursday? May extra ciboriums be kept there? May the pyx 
1 Cf. Tue Crercy Review, April 1959, p. 234. 
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which is reserved there be moved elsewhere after the adoration 
on the evening of Maundy Thursday? (J. J.) 


REPLY 


(1) The new rubrics usually speak of the “altar of repose” 
as “locus repositionis” or ‘“‘sacellus repositionis” or “‘locus 
paratus” and do not call it “altare repositionis”. Yet they do 
refer to the place as “‘altare’”’ when speaking of the actions of the 
deacon or celebrant on arriving there with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. While the structure which sustains the ‘tabernacle or 
casket”’ for the Sacred Hosts need not be an altar at all, it 
generally is, and for references to ceremonial actions it is much 
simpler to refer to it as “‘altare” (“deponit pyxidem super 
altare’’, ‘‘ascendit altare”’, etc.). Presumedly that is why “‘altare” 
is used at all. 

(2) The new rubrics very carefully distinguish between the 
“locus repositionis” and the “locus reservationis”; the former 
is for the special ciborium that is the centre of the conclusion 
of the rite on Maundy Thursday and of a special part of the 
rite on Good Friday; the latter is for the reservation of other 
ciboriums which are needed for the reservation of sacred Hosts 
for the Communion of the sick, and for a reserve supply of 
sacred Particles that may be needed for the Communion of the 
faithful on Maundy Thursday or Good Friday, if one ciborium 
will not suffice. The “‘place of repose” is described in the 
rubrics of the new Ordo of Holy Week (in the Instruction, §, 
and in the Ritus Simplex, II, p. 20); the “place of reservation” 
is not described in the Ordo, but is in the Ritus Simplex (p. 21). 
An Instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments in 1929 
(§9) had described it in detail.1 

In the “‘place of reservation” —a place of private reservation 
—are kept (i) ciborium(s) that are removed from the tabernacle 
of the church before Mass on Maundy Thursday evening; 
(ii) extra ciboriums needed for Communion on Good Friday, 
and which are removed to this place after the (last) Mass on 
Maundy Thursday evening; (iii) Hosts—including those in the 

1 Cf. O’Connell, The Ceremonies of Holy Week, pp. 29-30. 
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special pyx that had been reserved in the “place of repose” — 
if any remain over, which are removed there after the service 
on Good Friday afternoon. 

Accordingly, the proper place for any extra ciboriums is the 
place of reservation; only in case of necessity, e.g. if this place 
will not hold them all, should they be kept in the tabernacle or 
casket at the place of repose. This has been confirmed by a 
private reply of S.R.C. (22 February 1956). 

(3) The special pyx which is reserved at the place of repose 
should not be removed thence after the closing of the church 
on Maundy Thursday night, for (a) the rubric (0.H.S., Instr., 
§10) supposes that the public adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment there may continue on Good Friday; (5) this special pyx 
is needed for the ceremonial bringing of it for Comm inion on 
Good Friday and the rubrics suppose it to remain at the place 
of repose, and not be brought from some other piace during 
the Good Friday service. 


SpecriAL Hoty WEEK Rusrics 


Arising out of a reply given in THe Ciercy Review in 
May 1959 (p. 305): (1) Does the rubric of Ordo Missae in Ordo 
Hebdomadae Sanctae regarding Orate, fratres apply to only the 
first two words or to the whole invitation? (2) Is this rubric 
now to be observed throughout the year? (3) Are other rubrics 
of Holy Week, such as that for Flectamus genua, to be followed 
at other times of the year? (C. A.) 


REPLY 


(1) It would seem not (see THE CLercy Review, August 
1959, P- 496). 

(2) Yes! This minor change of voice is introduced not 
into the special rubrics of any of the individual rites of Holy 
Week, but into the general Ordo Missae, inserted into the Ordo 
H.S. Instauratus and so is applicable at other times. 

(3) But special rubrics of Holy Week, such as the rubric 
about Flectamus genua or the use of folded chasubles, are not, 
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until such time as §.R.C. determines otherwise, to be applied at 
other times of the year. So §.R.C. decided in a reply of 18 June 
1956 (ad III and IV). 


j.B.O'C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Man and Wife: The Physical and Spiritual Foundations of Marriage. By 
Marc Oraison. Translated by André Humbert. Introduction by 
Dr John Marshall. Pp. viii + 133. (Longmans, 1959. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is not a book which the ordinary man or woman can be 
expected to read easily and with profit. The author, exceptional in 
having had both clinical and pastoral experience of his subject, 
writes as a physician and psychiatrist as well as a theologian, and 
expects from his readers, if not a similar competence, at least the 
intelligence and effort required to follow his deep probing below the 
surface of things. Those who have studied the psychology of sex 
will no doubt nod in agreement over many of his more perceptive 
remarks, but ordinary readers to whom the vagaries of sex are largely 
a hazard of life, to be met and surmounted by a combination of 
grace and good sense, will have to read carefully, with frequent 
reference back to the general principles of the opening chapters, if 
they are to keep on the right track. 

From the theological point of view, the basic theme is revealed 
in the title of the second chapter: “On Love, the Foundation of 
Morality.” ‘The casual reader could be misled by it, as some have 
been misled by the Augustinian dictum, “Ama et fac quod vis.” It 
is true that only supernatural love and the grace that goes with it 
make the moral law workable, and the attentive reader will doubt- 
less gather that this is what the author means; but the fact remains 
that the foundation of morality is the objective order of things 
established by God. 

The book can be recommended to those who understand the 
language of depth psychology. It is more likely to be of profit to 
those who are engaged in marriage-counselling than to those who 
come to them for advice. 


De Remotione Parochorum. By Emmanuel Suarez, o.p. Re-edited by 
Antoninus M. Abbate, o.p. Pp. x + 282. (D’Auria, Naples, 
1959. 20s. 10d. unbound, 26s. 8d. bound.) 


THE good of souls, suprema lex, not infrequently requires that parish 
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priests be removed or transferred against their will, and sometimes 
even that they be deprived or suspended from office. The Code of 
Canon Law makes just provision for the rights and interests of all 
parties in the detailed procedural rules of canons 2142-94. Happily 
they are not often put into operation, because, for one reason or 
another, the issue is commonly settled by mutual agreement out of 
court; but experience shows that, if they are invoked, it is wise to 
ensure that they are accurately observed. In 1931 Fr Suarez pub- 
lished what has since come to be acknowledged as the standard 
commentary on these canons, but when he died as General of his 
Order in 1953, his work was out of print. We are now given a second 
impression by a fellow Dominican who, apart from eliminating some 
unnecessary repetition in the sectional summaries of matter, abbre- 
viating the historical notes and indicating instead where fuller infor- 
mation can be found, bringing the bibliographical references up to 
date and noting where later writers differ from the author, has left 
the substance of the work unchanged. He admits that it would have 
been useful to supplement this edition with an account of the more 
recent practice of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, but adds 
that he found upon enquiry that its archives were not open to 
inspection. The book is handsomely produced and typographically 
superior to the first impression. 


The Morality of Medical Experimentation on Living Human Subjects in 
the Light of Recent Papal Pronouncements. By Rev. J. J. Shinners. 
Pp. vii + 109. 

The Exclusion of Women from Holy Orders. By Rev. J. A. Wahl, c.o. 
Pp. x + 69. 

(The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 
Studies in Sacred Theology, Nos. 106, 110. $1.25, $1.00, 
paper-bound.) 

Tue evidence given at the Nuremberg war trials about medical 

experimentation in concentration camps disturbed the consciences 

of doctors everywhere. Pope Pius XII, in several addresses, particu- 
larly that of 30 September 1954, expounded the Catholic doctrine 
on this matter in such detail that one might have thought there was 
little left for Fr Shinners to do, except to analyse the Pope’s doctrine, 
and dot the “‘i’’s and cross the “‘t’’s. In the main, that is what he has 
done in this dissertation. But the Pope was primarily concerned to 
define the limits of medical experimentation, rather than to explain 
why it can be lawful at all. Fr Shinners has therefore sought also to 
discern and make explicit the theological principles on which the 
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Pope’s admission of some degree of experimentation was implicitly 
based. He has done so with an excess of direct quotation from the 
writings of others, where a synthesis of their thought would have 
sufficed, but whenever he himself takes up the argument, his reason- 
ing is logically developed and clearly expressed. 

Fr Wahl’s treatise on the exclusion of women from Holy Orders 
reads more like a preliminary draft of a treatise, as though, having 
collected the necessary material in loose-leaf notes and arranged 
these in logical order, he had eventually decided merely to type them 
out as they stood. Anyone who wants to follow up the subject will 
perhaps find his bibliographical references useful. 


De Matrimonio Rato et Non Consummato: Dispensationis Processus Canonici 
Doctrina et Praxis. By J. Casoria. Pp. xxii + 404. (Officium Libri 
Catholici—Catholic Book Agency, Rome, 1959. Price not stated.) 

ALTHOUGH only the Holy See can dispense from an unconsummated 
Christian marriage, the preliminary administrative process has to be 
completed in the diocesan court. It is here, according to the author, 
speaking from twenty years of experience at the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, that the cause of delay in obtaining a 
dispensation is often to be found. Too often, when the acts of the 
diocesan process reach Rome, they are incomplete in regard to the 
proof of non-consummation or in regard to the required just cause, 
and have to be sent back. To obviate defects of this kind, he has 
sought in this work to supply a systematic and complete treatment 
of theory and practice and a solution of the difficulties that com- 
monly arise. It is the most thorough work of its kind that has yet 
appeared, and it should prove very helpful to harassed members of 
matrimonial tribunals. 

The main body of the work is divided into two parts. In the first, 
which deals with the doctrinal aspect of the subject, after a few 
pages of general introduction, the author seeks to establish the prin- 
ciples which govern the limited dissolubility of unconsummated 
marriages and the papal power in this regard. To this end he 
examines the evolution of the law, the juridical notions involved, the 
nature of the Pope’s dispensing power and the difference between a 
dispensation of this kind and a declaration of nullity or separation. 
The second part of the work is mainly practical, though it includes 
some doctrinal points deliberately left over from the first part. 
Instead of merely quoting the text of the Regulae Servandae and 
adding an explanatory paraphrase, he provides a detailed analysis of 
the complete procedure from petition to dispensation, arranging the 
material in logical order and clarifying or amplifying the require- 
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ments of the Sacred Congregation and of the common law. Some 
theoretical and practical questions which could not conveniently be 
incorporated in this exposition of procedure are left over until the end. 
A good third of the volume is devoted to seven appendices con- 
taining the full text of the rules, instructions, replies and sample 
formulae issued by the Holy See. Most matrimonial tribunals will 
already possess them, but it is convenient to have them collected 
together for ready reference, even though it was hardly necessary to 
include the full text of Provida Mater Ecclesia. A detailed table of 
contents partly makes up for the lack of an alphabetical index. 


Interpretation of Rescripts. By Rev. B. C. Gerhardt. Pp. ix + 153. 
The Concept of Public Order. By Rev. J. H. Hackett. Pp. xi + 101. 


The Canonico-Furidical Status of a Communist. By Rev. R. J. Murphy, 
o.M.I. Pp. xi + 187. 


(The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C., 
1959. Canon Law Studies, Nos. 398, 399, 400. $2.00 each, 
paper-bound.) 

Tue end of every academic year brings a fresh crop of canonical 
dissertations from the Catholic University of America. These three 
samples from this year’s crop are rather above average in quality 
and usefulness. 

Written replies from ecclesiastical superiors, on matters covered 
by their jurisdiction, to questions or requests submitted by their 
inferiors have played a predominant part in the evolution of canon 
law and continue to be the principal means through which it is 
daily applied. Even a letter returned to the sender, with a scribbled 
“juxta petita” signed by the superior, is a rescript subject to the 
rules of interpretation which govern all such documents. Fr Ger- 
hardt has therefore tackled a subject of great practical importance in 
taking these rules as the matter of his treatise. It can be readily 
conceded that he has done his task well. Beginning with a clear and 
balanced appraisal of the divergent views as to the very object of 
interpretation and its different forms, he expounds in turn, with due 
attention to the great authorities of the past, the general norms of 
interpretation at present in force, primary, secondary and negative, 
and the special norms to be invoked in cases of objective doubt. 
Clarifying a point on which the Code and most of its commentators 
are silent, he argues cogently that the secondary norms for the 
interpretation of laws have their counterpart, when necessary, in the 
interpretation of rescripts. His book will be a worthwhile addition 
to any canonical library. 
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The term “public order” was adopted by nineteenth-centuy 
canonists, probably from civil law, to give precision to an already 
established canonical doctrine about the status of peregrini in relatiy 
to local ecclesiastical laws. There had been two main school; ¢ 
thought on this issue, led respectively by Suarez and Sanchez. Ty 
Code, in canon 14, has adhered mainly to the Sanchezian doctrin, 
as crystallized in the terms “‘public order” and “the formalities ¢ 
acts’’. In his clarification of the former concept, Fr Hackett logicaly 
follows these stages in its historical development. His style is som. 
what jerky and his exposition unduly repetitive, but he has collectej 
and marshalled all the necessary material and has succeeded in defn. 
ing precisely and, in the opinion of this reviewer, correctly the extent 
and limitations of the term. 

The Holy Office decree of 1 July 1949 summarized in four brid 
replies the existing common law of the Church as it affects com. 
munists and their supporters. Fr Murphy’s dissertation supplies the 
background to this decree, elucidates it in the light of accepted 
canonical doctrine and principles, draws the indicated conclusions 
and applies them in full detail. Indeed, on one point about which, in 
his view, the decree was tactfully silent, he endeavours to amplifj 
its provisions. In a skilfully conducted but not altogether convincing 
argument, he contends that Communist parties are “‘eiusdem generis” 
with Masonry, in the sense of canon 2335, and therefore that thos 
who contumaciously join a Communist party (as distinct from thos 
who merely refuse to terminate a membership begun in good faith) 
incur the excommunication levelled by canon 2335 against Mason 
and the like, whether or not they also incur that levelled by canon 
2314 against apostates, by professing the materialist doctrines of 
Communism. Moreover, by extending the decree’s term, “Con- 
munist parties’’, to include all “‘Fronts’’ organized and controlled by 
them, he brings all who join such organizations in bad faith under the 
same censure, whether or not they join a Communist party properly 
called. In these two respects, he appears to offend against the principle 
of canon 2219, §1: “In poenis benignior est interpretatio facienda.” 
Otherwise, there is little in this treatise to criticize adversely. Iti 
orderly, clear, comprehensive, well written and very cogently argued. 


Confession: The Meaning and Practice of the Sacrament of Penance. by 
the Community of Saint-Sévérin. Translated by A. V. Littledale. 
Pp. 128. (Geoffrey Chapman, London, 1959. tos. 6d.) 


Tue French original of this little book was given a notice in this 
Review, August 1959, p. 503. As was then indicated, its purpose is 
primarily pastoral and it is based on pastoral experience. It seeks to 
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deepen the Christian community’s sense of the real meaning of sin 
and repentance by helping it to see them in the light of the Gospel, 
and also to make Confession more fruitful to those who practise it 
and less repellent to those who do not. The present translation reads 
smoothly and idiomatically, the print is excellent, and the price is 
about a shilling more than that of the unbound and typographically 
inferior French original. 


De Fidelium Associationibus. By Seraphinus de Angelis. Two volumes. 
Pp. xxxii + 342, xx + 493. (D’Auria, Naples, 1959. 69s. 4d. 
paper-bound, 83s. 4d. cloth-bound.) 

Ir is safe to predict that there will be ready welcome from curial 

officials and canonists generally for this very comprehensive and 

authoritative work. Hitherto, apart from some appendices to works 
on indulgences, one has had to rely for information on associations 
of the faithful mainly on the out-of-date second volume of Beringer- 

Steinen, or on the brief monograph of Vromant-Bongaerts, A magnum 

opus covering law and fact was much needed. It is here, and few 

were more competent than Mgr de Angelis to provide it. He had 
already dealt briefly with the subject in the concluding section of the 
treatise De Indulgentits which he composed as a member of the staff 
of the Sacred Penitentiary. Having since then become a consultor of 
the Congregation of the Council, which is responsible for associa- 
tions of the faithful, he is in a specially favourable position to learn 
its mind on this subject and obtain factual information from its files. 

The first part of volume I consists of an exposition and elucida- 
tion of canons 684-725 of the Code. It is clearly presented and covers 
most of the points of controversy. One might desire more detailed 
guidance as to how to distinguish in practice between erected and 
approved associations, but it must be admitted that the uncertainty 
results from the imprecision of the law itself. The second part is 
especially useful, in that it expounds the new law regarding Secular 

Institutes and provides information about ten which are already of 

pontifical law, twenty-eight which are of diocesan law, and forty- 

three which are awaiting recognition. The author insists and demon- 
strates that there is no intrinsic incompatibility between membership 
of a secular institute and the ties and duties of a secular priest. The 
third part deals with ten Third Orders, explaining in regard to each 
its history, nature, form of admission, government, obligations, 
voting system and spiritual favours. The volume concludes with 
sixty-five pages of source-documents and formulae. 

The second volume assembles a vast amount of information in 
regard to all other kinds of pious associations, grouped according to 
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the sacred person or mystery to which they are by their title dedi 
cated. The author has accepted their own description of themselves, 
even when, as in the case of many so-called “‘confraternities’’, it js 
not canonically correct. Moreover, not wishing to trespass on the 
proper field of local Ordinaries, he has refrained from commenting 
on statutes of doubtful value adopted by certain associations. As 
regards spiritual favours granted by the Holy See, he has limited 
himself to mentioning those which are especially noteworthy, or are 
not mentioned in the society’s own summary. He regrets that it has 
not been possible to give details of all existing associations, whose 
number is legion, and would be glad to receive information about 
those omitted, with a view to inclusion in a later edition. It should 
however be added that no one hitherto has furnished so much 
information about so many pious associations. 
L. L. McR. 


Creative Tension. The Duff Lectures, 1958. By Stephen Neill. Pp. 118, 
(Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 1959. 
10s. 6d. (post free 115. 4d.)) 


Here we have four essays on missionary strategy, delivered as the 
1958 Duff lectures in Scotland by Bishop Stephen Neill, who for 
twenty years was a Protestant missionary in India and Bishop of 
Tinnevelly from 1939 to 1945. Since 1947 he has been closely 


connected with the ecumenical movement, which is clearly notice- 
able in the four lectures bundled in this book. 

The first lecture deals with the approach to the non-Christian 
religions, accepting that God has spoken in other religions and that 
there is some genuine knowledge and service of God in them, which 
serve as stepping-stones towards the true religion of Christ. The 
second lecture deals with the rising nationalism and analyses the 
role the Church has to play in this domain; warns for the dangers 
which may arise out of the nationalistic drive, such as totalitarian 
claims, interference by the state with the liberty of religion and wor- 
ship; and thirdly the rights and status of minorities. The Church 
must remain detached and independent from any nation, must be 
supranational, uniting all in one. This leads the writer to speak 
about the World Council of Churches which, he says: 


was brought into existence for unity and renewal of the Church. 
Paradoxically, by making Christians and Churches contented 
with the wrong kind of unity, with a unity that does not exclude 
or diminish the independent sovereignty of every existing Church, 
it could become the greatest obstacle to the realization of units 
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according to the New Testament ideal of one Lord, one faith, 
and one Church. 


The third lecture is devoted to the partnership of, what he calls, 
older and younger Churches. By younger Churches the writer under- 
stands those which exist as minorities in the midst of nations and 
peoples, the dominant culture and religion of which have never at 
any time been deeply penetrated by Christian ideas and principles. 
They are those which owe their origin to the missionary expansion 
of the West. Very aptly the writer points out that the younger 
Churches all live in the atmosphere of the massive reaction of the 
East against the West. Instinctively they feel that missions are a 
form of western aggression, and that the missionary, do what he 
may, is part of that aggressive front. He thereupon enumerates a 
list of points of self-criticisms for the Westerners over against the 
“younger Churches”, such as our arrogance, our ignorance of the 
life and culture of those among whom we have lived, our insensitive- 
ness to the feelings of others, our unwillingness to let go control, 
etc., etc., ending this lecture with the suggestion of a frank and open 
dialogue between the older and younger Churches, expressing their 
feelings in something like the following terms: 


For goodness’ sake, get on with the one job that matters— 
that of preaching the Gospel to every creature. If you can now 
do it, throughout the whole of your country or of the area for 
which God seems to have made you responsible, within reason- 
able time and on all levels of society . . . go to it. 


The last lecture is entitled “Mission and Church”, and gives us 
Catholics an interesting insight into the non-Catholic view of 
mission. ‘‘Missionary societies,” he says, “‘are in no sense a necessary 
part of the existence of the Church; they are simply temporary 
expedients for the performance of certain functions that could be 
performed in entirely different ways. ‘Missionary’ does not signify 
a status; it has reference to an activity and a relationship.” This 
leads the writer to a fundamental question: “Who has the right to 
ordain ministers of the Gospel?” 


From the earliest times the answer has been: the Church... . 
And whatever the title used, one so set apart by an ordination, 
is set apart in order to be a minister of the word and sacraments 
in the Church. On what authority then can a missionary society 
ordain? It has received no authorization from the Church to do 
so, though probably those who actually perform the ordination 
are themselves ordained ministers of the Church. 
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(As Catholics we make in these matters a sharp distinction between 
potestas ordinis and potestas jurisdictionis.) 


And to what office or function can a missionary society 
ordain? It cannot ordain a man as minister of the word and 
sacraments in the Church, since the Church does not recognize 
its action. It can only ordain him as “‘missionary’’, thus crea- 
ting an ecclesiastical office and function hitherto unknown in the 
Church. The missionary has not been sent out as a servant of the 
Church. He is, in fact, the paid agent of a private organization, 
the missionary society. 


Having come that far, it is not surprising that Bishop Neill has a 
difficult task in trying to explain how missionaries should go about 
it in establishing a younger Church which, once it is established as 
an independent unit, must be linked up with the older Churches 
by means of the ecumenical movement in the World Council 
of Churches. As is evident, there are many good ideas scattered 
throughout this book by which we also can profit, it is an interesting 
book for discerning students of the missions to obtain an insight into 
the mentality and theological deviations of our so well-meaning 
Christian brethren. 


Making and Thinking. Essays by Walter H. Shewring. With a note 
on Greek Sculpture by Eric Gill. Pp. 103. (Hollis & Carter, 
London. 18s.) 


IN ouR modern age we are witnessing a development of technology 
which is inclined to uproot man from his natural social surroundings 
and skills and to render life more and more mechanized. It is the 
aim of our technologists to make life easier and more comfortable. 
All ingenuity is applied to utilitarian aims. By mechanical methods 
of production individual craftmanship and expertise are gradually 
rendered superfluous. The human person is often no more than a 
highly developed tool. The individual effort at handicraft and man’s 
appreciation of the aesthetical beauty of things produced is dimin- 
ished and by most men passed over without reflexion. That is the 
nature of our civilization. Walter Shewring tries to draw our atten- 
tion to the fact that the apparent advance of our civilization is in 
reality, i.e. in the realm of metaphysics and aesthetics, a decline, and 
he gives an outline of what could be done to counteract this decline. 
In a series of essays, such as on Art and Work and Distributism, Art 
in Christian Philosophy, Latin Hymns, Education, Machines, some 
notes on Eric Gill’s work, etc., he develops the genuine concept of 
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and demonstrates how the neglect of the principles of Art in our 
modern education and in the modern expressions of art are disas- 
ous to the development of the whole man and to the innate human 
Hignity of man. 

Some of the essays have in previous years appeared in periodicals 
ike Blackfriars, THE CLERGY Review, The Dublin Review, etc., which 
xplains why the various chapters are not a gradual development 
pf the same idea, ever broadening our view and deepening our 
knowledge. But the one theme that is always predominant is: the 
muthor’s concern for the wholeness of man—his intellectual and 
nesthetic development. 

This is evidently not a book to read through like a novel, but 
ather to be dipped into, for scattered throughout the work one 
meets interesting questions and an original way of treating them 
‘ith erudition and a fair balance. 

J. DE REEPER 


acred Music and Liturgy: Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
September 3rd, 1958. Translated with an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by J. B. O’Connell. Pp. 112. (Burns & Oates, 1959. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir 1s not easy to find words to express adequately our appreciation 


of this book and our gratitude to its compiler. Fr O’Connell has 
long been something of an oracle to the priests of this country and 
America in all that concerns liturgy. Few others of our liturgists 
have his flair for clear and simple exposition, and none his ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of rubrics, canons and decrees, making him an 
undisputed master in his chosen field. We priests have come to rely 
on his assistance in all our liturgical difficulties, and almost to claim 
itas a right. He taught most of us to say Mass and minister at the 
altar. He helped us through the “Simplification of the Rubrics” 
and the new “Ceremonies of Holy Week’’. We are faced now with 
the problem of putting into effect the new Instruction, and again, in 
spite of advancing years and his thousand and one other preoccupa- 
tions, he has not failed us. He has provided us with a good, workman- 
like, reliable translation of the text and a commentary on this “long 
and somewhat complicated document” which is both practical and 
enlightening. In addition he gives us a useful résumé of the general 
principles, the commands, prohibitions, permissions and new fea- 
tures of this document, under the headings: Liturgical and Musical. 
In short we have here all that we need to guide us in carrying out 
Rome’s instructions, as in loyalty we are bound to do. 

There are few of us who can honestly say that we have no need 
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of this assistance. In most continental countries the Instruction camel 
as a codification of existing practice. It involved at most a sligh 
adjustment here and there. But for most of us in this country it 
opens up a whole new field of pastoral activity. It comes as a pro. 
gramme of what must be done and a sure guide as to the right wa 
to do it. In the words of Fr Herman Schmidt, s.j., which Fr O’Conn 
re-echoes in the Introduction to this book, we must not think to 
much of the difficulties, but open our eyes to the immense possibilities 
which lie ahead. 


H. E. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘‘ATTITUDE AND GESTURE AT MaAss’’ 
(Tue CLercy Review, January 1960, p. 33) 


The Rev. Martin Rochford, 0.s.8., writes: 

I venture to protest against the view that the people, in ; 
Dialogue Mass, should be made to adopt the attitudes proper to a 
solemn Mass, Surely there is nothing in the fact that all the peopl 
respond which changes the form of the Mass itself. Is it not still a 
“private Mass”, at which the congregation “kneel all the time, 
except while the Gospel is read”’? 

There is great danger of killing the whole movement of active 
participation, if we try to dragoon the congregation too much. Sure 
the ideal is that, before long, every Low Mass will be a Dialogue 
Mass. This desirable thing will be greatly hindered, I think, if we 
expect a week-day congregation (or a Sunday one, for that matter 
to stand for the Pater Noster. Cui bono, anyway? 

A further point concerns the Sung Mass. I stoutly maintain that 
the people should always stand to sing. How can you expect them to 
sing the Credositting down? Yet your recent article mentions “sitting 
if desired”, and, at the Gloria, “sit, if desired, while the celebrantsits” 
The celebrant sits only because he is waiting for the singing to finish 

I would venture to suggest that, while the people are singing the 
Gloria and Credo, they ought to ignore the celebrant entirely. Thus 
they should not genuflect when he says “‘et incarnatus . . .”, but 
should wait until they sing those words themselves. Otherwise there 
is bound to be a confusion in their minds, 
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